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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


MONDAY, AUGUST 27, 1951 






Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
by Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 


i Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Hayden, McClellan, Young, Know- 

# land, and Thye. 

é OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

: GENERAL PROVISIONS 

| __ STATEMENTS OF ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
is OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL); GEN. B. M. 
5 McFADYEN, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; ADMIRAL DuBOSE, 
é DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY; GEN. H. C. PARKS, DIRECTOR OF 
; PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; AND BRIG. GEN. W. W. WEN- 
SINGER, LEGAL AIDE, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE 
CORPS 








RELEASE 





OF RESERVISTS IN 12 MONTHS 





Senator O’Manonry. Madam Secretary, we had not yet quite 
: completed our story, at the last meeting of the committee on Friday. 
44 We were discussing the effect upon the Army and the other Defense 
. forces, of the two Van Zandt amendments. 

| have handed to you for your examination a large file of letters 
Fi and telegrams which have come to the chairman, and those are only 
: part of what we have received with respect to this problem. 

The first one that is on my table here now, I will read, because it 
affects the naval reservists as well, Admiral. I do not need to read 
it all, but I will put the whole letter in the record. Perhaps the names 
will be deleted, because I have not read the letter yet, but it came 
from a naval vessel. It was mailed from the fleet post office at 
New York: 

Enclosed please find a copy of a letter recently sent to Hon. Overton Brooks, 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Civilian Components of the Armed 
Services Committee. As a member of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
we feel you should have a copy of this letter. 

As you may be aware, the present program for the recall and release of naval 
reservists will inevitably end in the collapse of the Naval Reserve on a volunteer 
basis. This is particularly true concerning the participation of reservists who 
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are veterans of World War II. Many of us remained in the Reserve with the 
understanding that in the event of war, a full-scale war, with total mobilization, 
our service-acquired skills and knowledge of warfare would be of value to the 
Nation. We joined the Organized Reserve, thinking that our skills could be 
perpetuated and possibly increased by participation in meetings, drills, and 
2 weeks’ active duty with the fleet each year. 

It now appears that the Navy feels that the few dollars’ drill pay received 
justifies holding organized reservists involuntarily for approximately 2 years in 
most cases, 

This, of course, does not deal precisely with the issue before us. 

In effect, the most patriotic are being penalized for their initiative. 


That is underlined— 


We feel very strongly that under the present emergency, 12 months’ involuntary 
active duty for any veteran of World War II is sufficient. We have homes, 
families, and jobs, with financial commitments based on our civilian wages. 
Those conditions are being aggravated by continued forced active duty. 

It is unanimously agreed by all World War II veterans whom we have had 
contact with that we are not receiving due consideration, and in the future we 
will not have anything whatever to do with the Reserve program unless steps are 
taken to alleviate this situation. This is a serious loss of valuable battle-trained 
manpower, and we do not want this to happen, as it would truly jeopardize our 
national security. 

Considering the amount of money that has been spent on the Reserve program, 
and the potentialities of such program, we, as taxpayers, do not want to see this 
money go down the drain under the ruse of satisfactory spending. Certainly, vou 
will agree that if this money is spent on men who will divorce themselves from the 
Navy at the earliest possible date, that the money has been wasted. 

The reservists represent a tremendous cross-section of our country, and as a 
rule they are young men who are upon the threshold of their carrees in private life. 
The impression that these men have of their treatment, whether it be just or unjust 
in their sight, will influence the success of future Reserve activities. If the 
reservist feels that he has been treated with just consideration, he can do much to 
foster good will for such a program. 

In the interests of the future Naval Reserve program, and our national security, 
we respectfully request that this matter be given serious consideration. 


The signatures attached to this are those of, first, a lieutenant com- 
mander, and next a lieutenant of the Marine Corps, a lieutenant junior 
gerade of the Naval Reserve, several more of that rank, lieutenant, 
United States Naval Reserve, and lieutenant, United States Naval 
Reserve, and Lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve, and finally, 
another lieutenant, junior grade, United States Naval Reserve. 

That is typical. I will not take the time to read the other letters, 
but we will make a selection and put them in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

Auaust 24, 1951. 

Dear Mr. O’Manoney: I am the wife of an inactive reservist who has been 
called back into the Navy. Iam no one of importance, either socially or politi- 
cally. Iam just a sailor’s wife at the present time waiting for the day that I, too, 
may live like other human beings. 

I waited 2 years for my husband to finish his time in the service so that we 
could marry and enjoy our youth together. Our first step was a college educa- 
tion anda home. Results: half an education and a partly finished home, 

Mr. O’Mahoney, will you please help me and many others by passing the bill 
which would allow these boys to return home after a year of service? 

I realize a year isn’t a long time for our country, but consider the years they 
have served previously. My husband had already served 7 years. Don’t you 
think that this is enough to ask from any man’s life? 

I am praying that you, Mr. OMahoney, will read this letter and help us. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
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Aucust 25, 195k. 

My Dear Senator O’Manoney: You are the head of an appropriations sub- 
committee which is examining a money bill rider that would force early discharge 
of Army reservists. Please Senator O’ Mahoney review this bill with justice and 
fairness in your heart. 

I am the wife of an inactive reservist recalled to active duty. My husband is 
at present on active duty in Japan. 

My husband was in World War II for 4 years and 7 months. He signed up 
for the Inactive Reserves so that in case of all-out war he could again serve his 
country. Little did we know that he would have to break up his home, his family, 
and his career again at the age of 36 and unfairly be recalled to duty. There is 
no reason at all why he and the many men like him in the Inactive Reserves should 
have to serve again at this time. First, all men that are of age, who have done 
nothing in the way of seeing heavy duty should be called up. Then, next, all 
the Organized Reserves and the National Guards should be recalled. They have 
been training and getting paid for these 5 years and should be ready. Then, as 
a last resort, those men who have done so much and seen so much should be ealled 
only after nothing else is available. 

Many Members of Congress had heartaches for the 18-year-old boys having to 
go into service. My husband is almost 37; saw almost 5 years of service in the 
last war and now has been recalled from an inactive status to Japan. He has 
been in for 9 months already; do you not think that we have heartaches? We 
are a family who have been broken up again. We need our husband and father 
not only for support but to help raise our family. Is that not to be considered? 

How long do you think that they should be in the service? It is against their 
wishes and now they want to keep them in longer than the year they have been 
so desperately waiting for to end. There are so many still in civilian life of draft 
age plus the Organized Reserves and the National Guard who have been trained 
and paid who are still enjoying their home life. Why can’t they be called and 
the burden taken off those who have had their share and more? 

Inasmuch as injustice has been done by calling the Inactive Reserves ahead of 
all the other available men, we hope that a rotation after 1 year of recalled service 
will be all that is asked of them, Please give them a fair break. 

Sincerely, 


Avucaust 24, 1951. 
Hon. Senator O’ MAHONEY, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: I am writing in defense of an amendment to the recent $56,000,000 
military appropriations bill recently passed by the House of Representatives and 
now before your subcommittee, which pertains to the release of reservists involun- 
tarily recalled from the inactive nonpaying Reserves. 

As one of the reservists who would be affected by this amendment, I have 
been following this matter with great personal interest. Based on the amend- 
ment as originally announced, I believe that recent statements by the Defense 
Department and Chairman Vinson, of the Hotse Armed Services Committee to 
the effect that such an amendment would wreck or even be felt in any way by 
the armed services is a distortion of fact. To attest to this fact, I should like 
to point out the following: (1) The services have already agreed to release enlisted 
personnel recalled from the Inactive Reserves after they have served 12 months. 
Since this is the term stipulated in the amendment to the bill under consideration, 
all these enlisted personnel would be unaffected, since they will be released regard- 
less of the amendment. (2) The amendment then would apply only to a limited 
number of commissioned officers formerly in the inactive nonpaying Reserves 
who will have served 12 months on active duty between their recall subsequent 
to the start of the Korean campaign and the November 30 date stipulated in 
the amendment. (3) All personnel recalled from Organized Reserve units would 
be unaffected by the amendment. 

The writer was involuntarily recalled to active duty on November 26, 1950, for 
a period of 12 months as definitely stated in my recall orders. I was a member of 
the inactive nonpaying Reserves, and I was forced by my recall to break up a newly 
purchased home, and forsake a responsible position and career. 1 am a graduate 
chemical engineer, have a wife and two children, 1 and 3 years of age, and am the 
only son of an invalid widowed mother 70 years of age. I served 4 years on active 
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duty during World War II. Since my recall, the Air Force has extended my tour of 
active duty from 12 to 17 months, in spite of my definite recall orders promising 
release in 12 months or sooner. Also, I might add that I, like many recalled 
reservists, have had no duties to perform in the specialty in which I was trained 
since my recall 9 months ago, due to lack of equipment, which just recently has 
been announced as being unavailable generally for a period of from 1 to 3 years. 

I feel that I speak for many when I say that the indiscriminate recall of the 
Inactive Reserves and subsequent extension of our tours of active duty has been 
a breach of faith to us by our Government after serving in World War II. 

By retaining the aforementioned amendment in the appropriations bill now 
before your subcommittee, I feel that this breach of faith could be partially 
amended without handicapping the armed services in view of the small number 
of men thereby affected. 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration of the above, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


Aveust 24, 1951. 
Senator O’ MAHONEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator O’Manoney: Since your appropriations subcommittee will 
consider the House appropriations bill along with the Van Zandt Reserve rider, | 
would like to present the view of the inactive veteran reservist recalled to active 
duty. Inso daine. I will try to be objective in approach. 

As you are aware, the inactive reservist did not belong to a Reserve unit, did 
not participate in drill and instruction, and did not receive any compensation for 
belonging to the Reserves. The organized reservist, however, did belong to a 
Reserve unit, did participate in drill and instruction, and did receive compensa- 
tion for belonging to the Reserves. Yet, the Department of Defense indis- 
criminately recalled the inactive untrained reservist, and for the most part-left 
the organized trained reservist in reserve status. There seems to be very little 
logic behind such a policy. 

The entire Reserve situation has been investigated and reported by a con- 
gressional committee. This report severely criticized the Department of Defense 
for its unfair policy in the recall of inactive veteran reservists, but it did not pro- 
pose positive steps to aid those affected thereby. 

Although Congress did provide in the universal military training bill that in- 
active veteran reservists will be released after 17 months of active duty, I fee! 
that the Van Zandt rider setting the time limit at 12 months will go far toward 
pacifying the bitterness now experienced by the inactive veteran reservist. | 
use the term “bitterness” in its fullest meaning, as we feel that advantage has 
been taken of us, and that there is no longer any justification to retain us on active 
duty preventing us from furthering our civilian careers. 

By now the Army should have replacements for us. It certainly has had plenty 
of time to establish a manpower policy, and to put that policy in practice. here- 
fore, lack of replacement is no excuse, especially when college students are being 
deferred, and draft calls for the past 3 months have been very low. If any 
reason for recall of the inactive reservist existed at the outbreak of the Korean 
War, it no longer exists today; not when organized units remain intact in Reserve 
status with little probability of recall. 

De not get the impression that I am being unpatriotic 01 don’t believe in 
maintaining a large military force. I am just stating that the duty of serving 
in our Armed Forces is a duty to be shared equally by all, and not just by one, 
time and time again. I believe in UMT, and the establishment of a strong 
military foree which must be maintained for years to come. But the personnel 
for this force should come from sources other than the inactive Reserve. 

The Defense Department has urged that the Senate eliminate this reserve rider, 
supposedly on the ground that the efficiency of the Armed Forces would be im- 
paired by a wholesale release of reservists. This is not a sound argument as there 
will be no wholesale release under this proposal. Only inactive veteran reservists 
are affected, and within this group, only those who request release. Many will 
elect to remain on active duty, and many have already extended their categories 
taking them out of the provisions of the rider. 

With respect to repiacing those men who will request release, the Defense 
Department will have sufficient time in which to make preparations therefor, 
as according to the Senate timetable, this bill should be ready for the President's 
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signature by the end of September. Since the provisions for release are not effec- 
tive until November 30, 1951, this will leave 2 months for the De ‘partment to 
replace personnel. It is also to be heid in mind that there will not be a mass 
request for release, as all inactive reservists were not recalled on the same day, 
and do not become eligible for release until each has reached the 12 months of 
active-duty point. Therefore, the release will be spaced. 

The policy of the Department of Defense seems to be to hold its present person- 
nel as long as possible; but if it were forced into releasing them, it could replace 
reservists in short order. To the present time, the Department knows it can 
hold inactive reservists, and therefore has adopted a “wait and see” attitude. 
By passing this rider to the appropriations bill, the Congress will bring about the 
development of a much needed orderly manpower program on the part of the 
Armed Forces, ana will be doing something positive to rectify the injustice done 
the inactive reservist. 

To become subjective for a moment, my education was disrupted by World 
War II. After the war, I returned to Yale and went on to Harvard for my law 
degree which I obtained in June 1950. I took my New Jersey Bars in October, 
and on the same day that I received notification I had passed, I received orders 
recalling me to active duty. Just when I had reached the point I should have 
reached 3 years before, I was being delayed a second time. 

My case is mild compared to others. As a result of recall, the morale of the 
inactive veteran reservist is low. At the outset, an implied term of his Reserve 
contract to the effect that he would be recalled only in event of total mobilization 
had been violated. And once returned to duty, he finds the Department of 
Defense unwilling to do right by him. 

I have tried to put the plight of the inactive reservist before you. I hope that 
you will give thorough consideration to the issues presented and to the equities 
of the situation. ——— ——— 


COMMUNICATIONS IN REGARD TO 





RESERVE PROGRAM 





Senator KNow1anp. I suggest that 
signatures go into the record. 

Senator O’Manonery. That is correct. 

Admiral DuBossr. I think that I have that letter. 

Mrs. RosenperGc. May I add that the particular amendment which 
is added onto the appropriations bill does not concern the case set 
forth in this letter at all. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

Read the first letter on the file. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. They are organized and paid reservists, and if 
I may say to you, I read over 400 letters over this week end, because 
[ read all of the letters on this that have come to me. I am afraid 
that those in the Organized Reserve feel a little upset about our letting 
out the involuntary reservists first, and those in the involuntary 
Reserve feel that we ought to keep all of the Organized Reserves and 
let out the involuntary Reserves first. So we are a little bit between 
the devil and the deep sea on this, and I am more than sympathetic. 

Senator O’Manoney. I want you to understand that the com- 
mittee falls in neither of those categories. 

Mrs. Rosmenpera. My sympathy for myself is very great, and it is 
only exceeded by the sympathy I have for the members of the com- 
mittee. 

I do want to say this, Senator, that none of these amendments cures 
the evil which caused our calling men in; and I may say, as I have said 
many times, in a haphazard fashion, when Korea came. However, 
our new Reserve bill, which we have submitted to the Brooks commit- 
tee, gets to the bottom of this, and I think sets forth a real program. 
So do all of the Reserve organizations who worked on that bill, and 


these letters not have the 
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agreed to it wholeheartedly. The bill sets forth a program assuring 
that this situation will not happen again. 

Every young man who goes into the service now, the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, knows exac tly what his obligations are. 
For the first 3 years he has obligations to be in the Ready Reserve; and 
after that, he may go in the Stand-by Reserve and only be called if 
Congress declares a national emergency or if Congress declares war. 
Every man will know, from a very young age, before he acquires a 
family, before he becomes really useful on the farm or in industry, 
when his obligation of Reserve service will be completed. If a man 
goes in at 18% and serves for 6 months in UMT, he is 19; and for 3 
years after that he has a Reserve obligation in the Ready Reserve 
When he is finished with that, he known that he can never be called in 
except in case of a national emergency or an act of war declared by 
Congress. 

Now, we cannot undo or remedy the errors that we have com- 
mitted, and we have committed some, but some of them have been 
committed because we had to get ready for Korea 

How many lives were saved by our being ready in time and doing 
some personal injustices, only time will tell. It is our firm belief 
that a great many further hazardous actions were saved by that step. 


RELEASE OF RESERVISTS 


We are getting these men out as fast as we can, gentlemen. You 
will see by the presentations, every enlisted reservist will be out in 
the 12 months’ period in the Army, and in the Air Force. The 
Marines and the Navy, as you will see, have a much more difficult 
problem. The Marines will get their enlisted reservists out from 12 
to 14 months; and unfortunately, the Navy’s average will be 15 
months. But we have stressed everything to get these men out as 
fast as we could. We are getting some of the National Guard divisions 
out in 21 months instead of 24. 

You remember, Senator Knowland, when the Armed Services Com- 
mittee considered the amendment, and finally took 17 months, we 
submitted a program, and we have adhered to it religiously, that 17 
months is the maximum, and every inactive Army and Air Force 
enlisted man will be out in 12 months, unless there is the tragedy 
of a third world war. 

Now. these are heartbreaking telegrams and letters. 

Senator KNOWLAND. You say every enlisted man will be out. 
What about the officers? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Inactive reservists, we are talking about. The 
officers will be out, some before the 17 months is over, and some we 
will have to keep the full 17 months. It depends on their classifi- 
‘ation, and where they are assigned. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


Senator KNowLanpb. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear some 
discussion today, if the 12 months’ period is going to severely handicap, 
in the viewpoint of the Department, the needs of our armed services, 
what the situation would be if, instead of striking out the amendment 
entirely, the Senate should modify it by writing 14 months in, as an 
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example. I think that at least that phase of the situation ought to 
be very carefully considered, because I believe many of us feel that 
there has been an injustice to a great many of these people who had 
given 4 or 5 years of their lives in World War II, and there are a 
lot of people who have giver. no service to their country as yet in 
time of war. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Senator, the only consequence would be—and 
that 17 months was carefully considered both by the Senate and the 
House—would be that we would have to call in additional reservists. 
The Army showed that in its presentation the other day and the Navy, 
the Marines, and the Air Force will show today what the consequences 
would be. We would have to multiply the disruptions we have 
caused in people’s lives and in industry. We would have to call in 
other reservists to take their places. We would have to call in 
National Guard units, and then break them up and use some of the 
men. So that it would result in a multiplication of our difficulties; 
I am afraid for every one letter you now receive you would get 10 
others from the men who feel that they are not going to be called in, 
but who would have to be called in to take the place of the reservists 
for the relatively few more months that the latter group would have 
to stay in. 

The second part is that it would add to our appropriation, because 
it will be far less costly to us to keep the reservists in as planned. 
You remember we showed charts of the effectiveness of these men for 
varying lengths of service. Now, to send men anyplace who have a 
very short period of service left, is very expensive; and to return them 
is very expensive; and to retrain them is very expensive. But I know 
that you are more concerned with what it does to the individual than 
you are concerned about what it costs in dollars. 

Senator KNowLanp. I am concerned with what it is going to do 
to our future Reserve program. I think that you have quite a morale 
problem, and I do not think that we want to close our eyes to it. 

Mrs. RosenserG. Senator, I honestly believe our future Reserve 
program, if we are to carry out what we said our purpose was, to have 
universal military training and service, can only be carried out by the 
new Reserve Act. We do not want a large standing force any longer 
than necessary. We can on!y do it by. building up a large ready 
Reserve force, and have the Reserve obligation be one by law. And 
that is what the new Reserve Act does to all of these new men. We 
do not want to have these men who once have served their country 
to come back the second time. We want to depend on these new men. 

With a high grade of officers, we hope and we believe that we will 
have sufficient men stay in the Ready Reserve, to carry out our pro- 
gram. And every indication we have on reenlistments, and so on, 
indicates that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me interrupt you to read this telegram, 
which comes to me from Lowry Air Force Base in Colorado. This 
comes from a chaplain: 

Recalled involuntarily from inactive status but more valuable to Nation in my 
civilian job as chaplain at Topeka Veterans’ Hospital serving psychiatric casus ul- 


ties, since few other chaplains have 9 years’ experience with mental patients. 
Retain provision letting involuntary reservists out after November. 


This is signed by a chaplain. I will not print the telegram in the 
record, but I want you to see the type of thing that comes in. It 
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illustrates a very serious dilemma in which the Congress and the 
armed services and the country all find themselves. 
Mrs. Rosrensere. That may be a justifiable case. 


PEOPLE OF UNITED STATES WANT PEACE 


Senator O’Manoney. It is a broader thing than merely doing this; 
that the people of the world do not want war, and nobody wants to 
go to war, and our people do not want to go to war. That is why 
there is such a country-wide passion against war. They do not want 
the suffering that comes from it, and they are trying their best to 
escape it. But we have not found the way to capture the minds of 
the people of the world to set in motion a world-wide recognition of 
the fact that we are trying to get peace. 

The United Nations itself, which was an organization for collective 
security so that all of the peoples would be united to win peace, has 
not been successful in winning the minds of the people of the world. 
And we, the United States of America, are tied, in the minds of the 
people of Asia and of other areas of the world, to the dead body of 
colonial imperialism, and until we get that out of the way and until 
we find the way really to make a world-wide peace movement click, 
to use the language of the—I do not want to say of the streets, at all, 
but common language—we are going to have difficulties like this. 

I know you are not going to answer that question here, but I wish 
to make this observation, because it is a thing to which our leaders 
in the armed services and our leaders in Congress equally must give 
attention. 

Mrs. RosensercG. I answered it to myself the best I know how, 
and I think it is harder for a woman than it is for a man, because if 
anybody wants peace, I think women want it even stronger than men. 

We are buying time by being strong, and until we sell this idea of 
peace to the world, we have to be strong enough to enforce it, if it is 
necessary. 

General Marshall said something in one hearing that stuck in my 
mind: that unfortunately, today the only voice that is listened to is 
one that is backed by steel. 

I wish we could get it across to our people, but no weakness and no 
disarming and no sending our men home the way we did at the end of 
World War II, without any plan or organization, is a road to peace. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. I think that you are probably 
right. 

RECALL OF RESERVISTS FOR MINOR DUTIES 


Here is another telegram, and this comes from New Jersey: 


Urge passage of military appropriation bill with 12 months’ Reserve clause. 
Father of two, 36 years old, veteran of 4 years’ service, I am ordered to leave m\ 
stock brokerage business for noncombatant Army job, which any intelligent 
unmarried young man could fill with 4 months’ training. Other reservists called 
unwillingly to minor duties. Ridicule supposed indispensability. 


Senator Ture. I could duplicate that telegram by a great number 
of telegrams that I have in my file, and I have some lying on my 
desk right now. 

I made reference to the future of the Reserve program earlier in this 
hearing. It is one of the gravest questions that we have before us 
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here in Congress, not only as of today, but into the future, as to what 
will happen to the Reserve and to the National Guard organizations. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Of course, in any large movement, any large 
operation such as you have, there are bound to be mistakes and 
errors like this, where a man trained for 4 years-for competent duty 
is pulled out to be sent to a noncombatant job. 

Mrs. RosenBeERG. Sometimes it is the evaluation of the man him- 
self or whether the job he performed in civilian life is more important. 
[ can say honestly to you, sir, when I came down here, many people 
told me that the job I was doing in civilian life was far more important. 
| had to make the decision that somebody must do the jobs in Gov- 
ernment, and the armed services, too, and I think some of the stock 
brokers have to come to that same decision. 

I do say that there are some men that we are not using effectively, 
but I can say this to you, that before we call up reservists now, we 
are trying to make sure that if their classification is an especially 
important one, they are going to be used in that classification. 
Further that any men in an important classification will not be used 
in an unimportant job. 

Senator Ferguson gave me a letter which was an outstanding 
example, that made us take steps on Friday afternoon to make sure 
that every man called in that classification is being used in that 
classification. And no more reserves are going to be called up in 
that classification until we are convinced that they are really needed. 

Now, that was a startling example of a misuse, and we will have 
them because this job is as big as it is. Believe me, we are trying to 
do our best to correct it. 

What I am afraid of, gentlemen, is that these amendments do not 
correct these things, but they add to the problems because we will 
again have to put in a new program, and phase out men before the 
time comes. The result will be to call in other reservists who will 
have the same complaints. 


OPINIONS OF 





HOUSE MEMBERS ON AMENDMENT 


I hope the program we submitted to the Brooks committee as our 
new Reserve program, which I think met the many problems that 
these gentlemen themselves felt were serious, can be carried through. 

| may say that Congressman Van Zandt—and I have no right to 
speak for him, but I wish some of you gentlemen would consult him— 
feels somewhat differently since we submitted our program. I think 
he feels that we are approaching this on a more intelligent basis. 

Senator ‘lays. Madam Secretary, as long as Congressman Van 
Zandt’s name was raised, Congressman Van Zandt was in my office 
Saturday morping at 9 o’clock, and we went over the entire question. 
And I am sitting here, scanning hurriedly a report from the Special 
Subcommittee on Civilian Components of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and Congressman Van Zandt 
told me that their subcommittee over in the House had gone into this 
very extensively in a long study of the entire question, and they still 
differed with the contention that these amendments are unworkable 
and will create and continue the injustice, so far as the Reserves are 
concerned. 
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Now, Congressman Van Zandt told me on Saturday morning that 
they, as a House committee, definitely were still of the opinion that 
this amendment should prevail in the Act, this 12-month provision. 

Mrs. Rosenspera. The House Committee never had the presenta- 
tion and never passed on it, and it was an amendment and they con- 
sidered it in the Armed Services Committee and voted against it, and 
recommended to the House against the 12 months and recommended 
17 months. This wasa rider put in on the floor as an amendment to the 
appropriations bill. It has never been considered by the House 
committee. 

Our new Reserve Act was submitted to the House committee after 
this report came out, and I may be wrong, but my feeling was that 
Congressman Van Zandt realized that the program we were submitting 
was a better solution. 

Senator Haypen. Might I inquire about this new program; has 
the committee in the House known as the Brooks committee made 
any study or report on it? 

Mrs. RosenserG. They finished their hearings, sir, on Wednesday 
of last week, and their report will come out later. They are coming 
back from recess on the 12th. 

To the best of my knowledge, there are two open questions, neither 
of them dealing with this. They have accepted the new program— 
and that I can say unqualifiedly-—all of them gave praise to that bill. 

Senator Haypen. It occurs to me that it is a sound program to say 
to young men who are of draft age, and called to service, ‘You know 
just exactly what is going to be required of you.” Now, they attain 
their preliminary training, and they go into the service for 24 months, 
and they have this liability in the Reserve status, and they can be 
called for another 12 months, and they know it. After that, of course, 
if Congress declares war or a national emergency, everybody must go. 
It seems to me that you could build up a Reserve that way, without 
all of this friction and without a come-back in any sense from these 
older men who have suffered this injustice. 

What disturbs me is that we know you must maintain a military 
organization, and if you discharge men before they should be dis- 
charged on an efficient basis, you have to substitute somebody for 
them who is not as well qualified, and again you will perpetuate 
these same injustices. 


CRITICAL MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Senator O’Manoney. The record was made quite clear on Friday 
by General McFadyen, and the charts which he presented, that if 
the amendment were enforced as it has been written in the House, 
it would just undermine completely the efficiency of the forces that 
we now have in Korea, because if you take too many kev men out of 
the entire organization, from top to bottom, you have trouble. 

Senator Haypren. That is No. 1. But again, there is no other 
relief under existing law, except to go back and take men out of civil 
life to replace the men that are now in the service. That is the 
testimony. That disturbs me. 

Mrs. Rosenspre. And that is correct, sir; we have no other 
trained men. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I think that there is one thing that is clear 
out of this problem, and perhaps it would be beneficial, if it teaches 
people of America and the members of Government in Congress and 
in the executive department, and particularly in the military services, 
that we cannot hope to fight a ground war with Russia. We do not 
have the manpower to do that thing, and the sooner we make up our 
minds to it, the better it will be for us. If we do not realize that 
fact, we will fall into the economic trap that the Soviets are setting 
for us, because we will be undermining our economy at the same time 
that we are draining off our manpower to do an impossible job. 

Our strength has got to be in the use of the modern weapons which 
we are developing, for the use of which we have far better techno- 
logical skills than any other people in the world. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator McCuietian. Mr. Chairman. Regarding these reserves, 
I would like to make this observation: I am very gratified to learn that 
we are undertaking to make some constructive approach to the prob- 
lem in the future. That probably is the best solution we can find at 
the moment, but so many of the reserves that were called in had been 
assured when they joined the Reserves that they would go in as a 
unit, and their unit would be called and they would stay together, and 
that was not done; and I am not saying that critically. We were 
confronted with the urgency and the necessity of building up our 
strength as quickly as possible. 

I happened to attend a social function yesterday where there was a 
number of servicemen, and there hs appe ‘ned to be one or two there from 
my State, and they had been taken in in the Reserves. One of them 
was getting out, and he expressed this point of view: that the way the 
Reserves had been treated, we would not have any Reserve organiza- 
tion after these boys got out, and none of them would go into the 
Reserves any more. 

They have got to be given some assurance under the law that 
whatever is promised them will be observed, and that the obligation 
will be carried out; and I want to commend you for attempting this 
approach. 

I think it is the only answer, because these boys were disappointed 
and disillusioned, and taken away from their business, and so forth, 
They are not going to speak favorably of such an organization, and 
they are not going to join it. 

Senator O’Manongy. The record before us shows that the Organized 
Reserves have now been reduced to a very small proportion of what 
they were at the time the Korean War broke out, and the heads of 
the Reserves have testified before this committee of their desire to 
obtain appropriations to rebuild the Reserves. 

It is going to be a tough job rebuilding reserves if we do not find a 
fair and just solution of this matter. 

One of the biggest difficulties, however, I think is that of protecting 
the reservists against unauthorized promises by organizers who are 
speaking without authority of the Department of Defense. That is 
a thing that happens even in the Regular Establishment. We have 
had instance after instance in which soldiers were promised, “If you 
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reenlist, this will be your reward.” Well, that is a job of salesmanship 
upon the part of a recruiting officer who exercises more authority 
than he has. 


PROPOSED NEW LAW ON RESERVE STAND-BY STATUS 


Mrs. RosenserG. May I say that no man who is in the Organized 
Reserve who is a veteran of the last war, goes in the Ready Reserve. 
They all automatically go in the Stand-by Reserve. So that they 
will have the legal guaranty that only on action of Congress can they 
ever be recalled again. 

Senator McCLe.Lian. That is in the new law? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is in the new bill that we have proposed. 
They can be called in for example, for 15 days for training, in the 
stand-by Reserve, but they cannot be called in for active military 
service except by action of Congress. 

So I think we have given all of the legal safeguards. The Reserve 
officers’ organization, and the National Guard, and the Legion, have 
all gone over this program, and it came from our civilian component 
board, and I really think that it has the legal safeguards. 

-Senator McCue.xian. I think that that is going to be absolutely 
necessary to build up any reserves in the future, and I certainly com- 
mend you for submitting such a program to the Congress. 

Senator Haypren. When I attended the session the other day, the 
Army presented its case, and is there certain detailed information 
that you want to bring to the committee at this time? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. | would like to have the Navy present its 
detailed information, as briefly as possible; and after that, followed by 
the Marines, and the Air Force. 

Admiral DuBose will present it for the Navy. 


EFFECT UPON THE NAVY OF MANDATORY 12-MONTH RELEASE PROGRAM 
FOR VETERAN VOLUNTEER RESERVES 


Admiral DuBosr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Navy’s prob- 
lem is essentially as follows: 

At the beginning of the present fiscal year, 1 July 1951, the Navy 
had on active duty over 141,122 enlisted reservists who had been 
ordered to active duty during the preceding 12 months. Seventy-five 
point five percent, or 106,547 of this number, are enlisted men of the 
petty officer category and veterans of World War IT. 

The Navy’s current program for the release of enlisted reservists 
from active duty is based upon the Navy’s premise that no veteran 
of World War IT, who was in a Voluntary Reserve (non-drill-pay) 
status upon recall to active duty, should serve in excess of 17 months 
active duty subsequent to recall, and less to the maximum extent 
practicable. The Navy’s release program will provide for the release 
of approximately 85,435 enlisted reservists during the current fisca! 
vear, 1952. Over 67 percent of 57,939 of this number are veterans of 
World War II who were in a non-drill-pay status when called to 
active duty. 

Due to the fact that over 61 percent, or 86,302, of the Navy’s 
total recall of naval reservists last fiscal year reported on board 
during the months of July through November, inclusive, of 1950, 
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when the need for additional ships and planes was most critical, the 
current release program has necessarily been phased to permit releases, 
after a minimum of 12 months service in many cases to a maximum 
of 22 months in the case of some reservists who were in a former 
drill-pay status. This phasing is necessary to prevent a mass turn- 
over at one time within units and the consequent immoblization of 
ships and units. In no case will the veteran former non-drill-pay 
reservist be retained involuntarily beyond a maximum of 17 months’ 
service, and the average active service subsequent to Korea for this 
category of reservists will be 15 months in the releases to be made 
during the present fiscal year. 

An amendment to the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1952, adopted by the House of Representatives, will require the 
release from active duty on and after November 30, 1951, of all 
reservists, veterans of World War II, who were in a volunteer or 
non-drill-pay status when ordered to active duty, as they complete 
12 months active service since start of the Korean emergency, unless 
they volunteer for continued active service. 


RELEASE OF RESERVES 


It is true that the numerical effect, upon the Navy, of the amend- 
ment to the appropriation act as it now stands, will serve to increase 
the over-all releases of enlisted reservists from the Navy during the 
present fiscal year by only 15,365. However, the seriousness of 
imposing such a release requirement can be noted in the fact that it 
will increase the releases during the present fiscal year of the veteran 
former non-drill-pay category reservist by over 20 percent; that is, 


from a total of 57,939 under current programs to a total of 73,304. 

The most critical aspect of the effects of the amendment insofar as 
the Navy is concerned, is represented by the fact that it will make 
mandatory the release by November 30, of 25,137 veterans over and 
above numbers now contemplated and whose release it has been 
planned would otherwise be phased over a succeeding 5-month period. 
Over 19,607 of these extra releases are enlisted men of the petty-officer 
category for whom qualified replacements are not now available nor 
will be available for some time to come. 

Briefly, the green line shows what our releases were under the 
17-month program, and the red line shows the releases on the 12-month 
amendment. You will see that the difference in our releases by 
November 30, of petty officers, is the difference between 23,000 and 
13,860. That represents the number of petty officers that would be 
required to man, including air groups, 6 big carriers, 14 heavy 
cruisers, and 36 destroyers. 

Senator O’Manonry. That brings up one of the basic questions 
in the whole defense program with respect to the utilization of man- 
power. Is the Navy using too many such vessels for the type of war 
that we would have to fight if we were driven into war? 

Admiral DuBose. I do not think so, but I think, as the Chief of 
Personnel, I should refer such a statement as that to CNO, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mrs. Rosenspera., If I may say, the Joint Chiefs decide on what our 
force should be. 
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Senator O’Manonry. We had the Joint Chiefs here, but it is a 
question that must be raised over and over again, because we are not 
able, with our population of less than 160,000,000 people, to match in 
military manpower the potential enemy. The potential enemy does 
not have a navy, and he has submarines, of course, and we must be 
prepared to meet those submarines. 

I believe that naval aviation has made a wonderful record, and I 
would do nothing to weaken the naval aviation or antisubmarine 
warfare. But 1 am wondering—and this is only serious because of the 
gravity of the situation—I am just wondering whether it is necessary 
to take manpower to sail the seven seas with naval vessels as though 
it would be a war like World War LI. 

Admiral DuBosr. Mr. Chairman, I think you can appreciate the 
fact that these carriers must be supported. There must be antiair 
defense, and they cannot cruise the seas alone without protection of 
destrovers and cruisers, and if air power were to come in on them, 
they simply could not do it. 

Now, these cruisers and destroyers are supporting craft, and they 
are absolutely essential if vou are going to operate your carriers. 

Senator O"Manoney. There is no doubt about that. 

Admiral DuBose. I do not think that there is any doubt that the 
carriers are a great part of national air power. 


SELECTIVE-SERVICE PROGRAM 


Senator KnowLanp. Might I ask this question. One question 
which many of these reservists raised in communications with me is 
that it does not seem to make sense that in the 12 months which we 
have now been engaged in the Korean War, or more than that, 14 
months, that we apparently have cut down on our selective-service 
requests time after time on the situation, and they feel that we should 
have been in a position to have a lot of younger men who would have 
been trained, not as officers, perhaps, and not even as chief petty 
officers, but on many of the jobs which we are calling the involuntary 
Reserves, we should by now have done a job on “calling up more 
young men who have never given service to their country. 

Mrs. Rosensera. | think that is one of the hardest things for the 
public to understand. We prepare our manpower program for each 
month, including our strength requirements. Out of that, we know 
exactly-how many trained men we need, and how many men we can 
phase in who will need training. There are those who need refresher 
and real training, like the selective-service people, that we have to 
take according to the number of our facilities and our trainers. And 
you will remember the Lackland episode, which your committee in- 

vestigated, after which no selective service or reservist was ever 
‘alled up again without a certification that the facilities, the trainers, 
the equipment, and the uniforms, were available. 

And the reservists were men we used for our immediate needs. 
now, some of these selective-service men are fine, and they are already 
taking the places of some reservists, but when you talk about officers 
and petty officers, it takes some time before those men have the skills 
that we need. 
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Admiral DuBose mentioned some of the petty-officer categories, 
and you will see that the 6 months basic training, or the subsequent 
unit training, or the shipboard training, does not make a petty 
officer. It takes a far longer time to make a qualified petty officer. 

I can also assure you that the length of time in which a petty officer 
has been made is going to be reduced in the future, and I know that 
was part of Admiral Sherman’s plan which is now being carried out. 
But you cannot make a selective-service man into a skilled non- 
commissioned officer in a short time—the very thing that Senator 
O’Mahoney has mentioned makes it harder for us to use new men, 
because the more technical our equipment is, the longer training it 
takes to get a man ready to use that equipment. 

Today, the infantryman uses equipment that heretofore a tech- 
nician used. ‘The more we are going to use the new equipment, the 
longer training our men need. 

I think, Admiral, if you would be good enough to mention-— 

Senator McCietian. That is one of the most difficult things for 
us to explain. They write us and they want to know why you are 
keeping these Reserves in there, and continually cutting down on the 
selective service. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have not cut down one single draft call, 
except when our enlistments were extremely high. For instance, if 
our enlistments were 10,000 higher than anticipated, we reduced our 
draft call by 10,000. Every man who enlists is far more valuable to 
us than an inductee, because he enlists for a 3-year or the 4-year 
period. And even though the hot breath of the draft may have been 
on his neck, and that might have added to his desire for enlistment, 
somehow when he enlisted his feelings were a little different, and he 
was there by choice. And so an enlisted man, whom we will have for a 
long term, 1s worth a great deal to us. 

We have not cut our selective-service call one man since I have 
been there. We have merely adjusted it when enlistments were high. 
And as you notice, the last 2 months our selective-service call went 
up, and for the first time the Marines have taken inductees in the 
last 2 months. 

Senator McC.e.uan. That is one of the most difficult things for 
us to explain. 

Mrs. Rosensera. | answer letters on it from morning to night, 
and I still do not think that the people I write to are satisfied with it. 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman. 

Again I want to repeat what I said earlier in the day. While I was 
not here when they made their presentation the other day, I have 
been informed of the testimony, and I think there is a considerable 
case that can be made, as these various charts show, as to what can 
be done with the House language in its present form on a 12-month 
basis. But I wish that each of these people would direct their atten- 
tion to what would happen if the Senate should write a 14- or a 
15-month situation in here. 

Now, we have a practical legislative problem facing us in both the 
House and the Senate, and we have a moral problem with these 
reservists, and the Defense Department cannot always get everything 
they would like to get from the Congress. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. | have learned that. 
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DECREASE IN ACTIVE DUTY PERIODS 


Senator KNow.Lanp. Many of us who are interested in legislation 
cannot write the bills just as we desire, and that is our representative 
system. We may be a lot better off to give some consideration to 
some modification of this 17-month situation rather than have it 
taken away from us entirely on the floor and an amendment being 
written in on the floor, even if this committee should not do something. 

I think we might as well be practical in viewing these problems, ani 
give us at least some of the facts as to what might happen if it was 
15-month or a 14-month basis. 

Mrs. RosENBERG. May I say this to you. If you recall, we started 
out on 27 months, and we then got 24 months, and then in the confer- 
ence you amended it to 17, so we are really down, and I tell you 
truthfully, to rock bottom. We can show you the charts. But I’ tell 
you, the worst thing that will happen is that if we now have to change 
our program again, the noncommissioned officers who we were going 
to have out in 12 months, for instance, in the Army and the Air Force 
would have to stay in the full length of time, because you cannot let 
the noncommissioned officer and the officer out at the same time. 
So that it would mean that if the officers go out in 14 to 15 months 
instead of 17, the noncommissioned officers, some of them, will have 
to stay in the full length of time. 

Actually—and I submitted for the record and I did not want to 
take up the time of the committee to read his statement—Genera|! 
Vandenberg said he would have to ground planes if the program is 
shortened. Admiral Sherman at that time—and I am sure that 
Admiral Fechteler has given his statement—said he would have to 
lay up ships. 

It is like moving to Canada if there is a new tax bill. And so, 
have grown suspicious, and I assure you I have examined it very care- 
fully. But I honestly say to you that we are not starting out fresh. 
We went from 27 months to 24, and to 21, and we are now at 17. In 
Europe, when the field commanders submitted to me their programs 
of the number of new men they will have to receive, and the number 
of men they have to send back, it is like a revolving door. I said to 
thent, “‘We ought to write a new poster, ‘Be in the Reserve and see 
the world,’ ”’ because these men are going to get there and be sent back 
almost immediately. It is now such a short duration of time for them. 

I earnestly plead with you, remember that you have already re- 
duced this to the rock bottom that you felt at that time it could be. 
and I honestly tell you it is the rock bottom. We are going to get into 
serious difficulties if this goes down again. That is especially true as 
we have already planned our Reserve release program, and we have 
let out men. Also we have a rotation program. We are bringing 
back men from Korea as rapidly as possible. We are up to about 
38,000 a month now. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Knowland has made a suggestion 
that you consider the possibility of substituting language. I do. not 
need to tell you that this is just a subcommittee, “and we have to repor' 
to the full committee. The letters, a sample of which I have sub- 
mitted to you today, are coming to all of the Members of Congress, 
and the matter will unquestionably be presented upon the floor. [| 
is of the utmost importance that in this crisis in the Korean War, we 
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shall not weaken our forces over there, and we cannot afford to weaken 
them or it will be very difficult for those who remain. There is no 
question about that. ‘But nevertheless, as Senator Hayden has said, 
we must present a plan which will hold out to the prospective reservists 
whom we desire to enlist in the Organized Reserve, and we have to 
hold out to those who are in, some confidence that the promises that 
the Government makes to them will be carried out, and that too great 
a burden will not be placed upon them. 

So I do urge vou, after the close of this hearing and before the mark- 
up of the bill, that you give consideration to a substitute for this 
amendment. 

[ really think that we can save time if we proceed now and finish 
the record. 

Mrs. Rosenspera. One thing, if I may say, I would like to submit 
to you for each member, a very brief summary of our new Reserve 
Act, so that vou will be familiar with it, and we will put it on a one- or 
two-page summary of what our new Reserve Act calls for. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will put it in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


SUMMARY OF THE RESERVE PROGRAM OF THE FUTURE 


Yesterday the subcommittee asked for a short explanation of the way in which 
the Reserve programs of the future will avoid the distressing situations which 
oceurred last fall when we were forced suddenly to call nearly three-quarters of 
a million men to duty from the Reserves, with the resultant great dislocation 
and distress which occurred throughout the Nation. 

Last spring the Congress enacted the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, which is the first step in the new program I told you Was under way. Under 
that act, all physically able young men in the future will have an obligation to 
their Nation totaling 8 years to begin when they are 18% years old. During the 
present build-up of the forces, the first 2 years of that 8-year period are spent on 
active service following induction. Sometime in the future, when we can cut 
back the forees substantially, young men will be inducted for 6 months of training 
in the National Security Training Corps. 

Following that 2 years of service (or 6 months of training in the future), the 
young man “graduates’’ automatically into the Reserve of the armed force with 
which he has served and at once becomes a member of the ‘Ready Reserve.’ 

If a young man who enters the Ready Reserve after his active period of service 
participates satisfactorily for 3 years in any one of the variety of Ready Reserve 
programs, he then becomes eligible for transfer on his request to the Stand-by 
Reserve where he stays until the 8-year total period has elapsed. 

While in the Ready Reserve an individual will be liable for call to active service 
by the President without his consent on the President’s declaration of national 
emergency. After he has discharged his Ready obligation and has moved into 
the Stand-by Reserve, no young man may be called to active service without his 
consent other than on a declaration of national emergency by the Congress, or 
upon a declaration of war. 

Both the Ready Reserve and the Stand-by Reserve of the future will havea 
hard core of career type reservists similar to the present-day National Guard— 
in fact the National Guard will be the great bulk of hard core of the Army Ready 
Reserve—and these career reservists will be the nucleus around which both the 
Ready Reserve and the Stand-by Reserves organized units will be built. 

It must be emphasized that, no man other than a young man during the 8 years 
immediately following his induction, will be in either the Ready Reserve or the 
Stand-by Reserve without his consent. Each of the military departments under 
the new law will be required clearly to point out to each present-day reservist the 
responsibility he is assuming if he volunteers to remain in either the Ready or the 
Stand-by Reserve. 

No individual who has had long active service need enter either the Ready 
Reserve or the Stand-by Reserve unless he chooses. If he does take the affirma- 
tive step to enter, he will enlist for a specified period, being fully aware of the 
obligation he assumes. He cannot be a veteran and be in either future Reserve 
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category “‘accidentally.”” The law clearly gives him the right to leave unless he 
enlists to stay and during the 6-month period immediately following the bill’s 
enactment every reservist in the Nation will be advised of his rights and given an 
opportunity to volunteer for the Ready Reserve, the Stand-by Reserve, or if he 
has fulfilled his statutory obligation, to leave the Reserve altogether. 

The result will be that when we level off sometime in the future the Reserve 
will consist of only two categories of individuals, those who have a veteran’s 
status and who are exempt from any obligation, but who desire to serve if called 
and have volunteered to remain available, plus young men under the age of 26 or 
27 who are discharging their universal obligation of 8 years to their country. 
Within that large mass of men there will be two groups of roughly equal size- 
the Ready Reserve which will go first in case of national peril, made up of young 
men who have just finished their training and are under the age of 22 or 23, plus 
the most interested type of career Volunteer Reserve; and the Stand-by Reserves, 
which will go second, after a congressional emergency or a war is declared, and 
which will be made up of young men, graduates of the Ready Reserve, between the 
approximate ages of 23 and 27, plus other Reserve veterans who desire to retain 
their Reserve status and who are willing to go whenever a war is declared and 
who have volunteered to remain in the Reserve for that one purpose alone. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT ON ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBose. Before going on, I would like to make one com- 
ment. The Senator asked what we were doing about this. We 
are now training this year 70,000 men as petty officers in special schools 
on the beach, and that is about the limit of the facilities and funds to 
do that particular work. We have 70,000 in training. 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to impose upon 
the time of the committee again, but as one who for 6 years has sup- 
ported, ever since ¥ have been in the Senate, the Selective Service 
System, and feel that both the Congress and the administration has 
been a little lax in finally getting something worked out, I still believe 
we have a practical legislative problem before us, and in the long run 
I hope that the Defense Establishmént will not close its mind and 
freeze itself on 17 months, because they may avoid something that 
will be almost a fatal amendment on the floor of the Senate, if this 
committee can at least show that we have weighed the very real human 
orem faced by these reservists, with the defense needs of the 
Nation, and have come out with something that shows that we have 
not just foreclosed our minds to that problem. 

Senator O’Manonery. You are making a very strong effort to bring 
about rotation in service, and you recognize the validity of main- 
taining the morale? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. A danger which has been described here 
already has been that of upsetting the organizational pattern. It is 
quite possible that these releases could be staggered on a basis by 
which there would be a limitation of the number of persons released 
at any one time from any one unit, perhaps beginning with even a 
platoon or a company. Difficult though it may sound, it is a possi- 
bility, to which I would like to have you give some consideration. 

Mrs. Rosensera. We will give you every possible alternative and 
show you the effect of 14 months, 15 months, and exactly what it 
would do to each service, as we have shown you here the 17 months’ 
program. 

Admiral DuBose. Simply to complete that chart, you will see the 
number of petty officers that would be out on this release program, 
over and above our planned program, which is the Ist of next July. 
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Mrs. Rosenberg suggested I give some idea as to some of our petty 
officers. For example, we have machinist’s mates, radar technicians, 
electronics technicians, fire-control men, pattern workers, boilermak- 
ers, and we have some one-hundred-odd categories. You cannot 
make machinist’s mates, for example, and you cannot make electronics 
technicians, nor fire-control men, who deal with a very, very intricate 
fire-control instrument; generally speaking it takes about 2 years to 
get a man from the moment he is recruited until we can make him a 
third class, which is the first step up the ladder in those ratings. I 
just give a few of them as an example. 


PERSONNEL TO BE RELEASED 


Insofar as commissioned officers are concerned, the amendment 
will increase the number of officers to be released from active duty this 
fiscal year from 3,440 as now contemplated, to 6,070 an increase of 
2,630 or 43.3 percent. Moreover, 1,510 of this increased release must 
be accomplished by November 30. Such a numerical turn-over cannot 
be accommodated, even with 2 or 3 months’ warning, and still main- 
tain a satisfactory degree of effectiveness within the operating forces. 

By ‘‘turn-over,” I mean calling in other Reserve officers. Unlike 
the Army, we have a sufficient number of officers in our Reserve pool 
to keep the number up, but it would mean calling in over any stated 
period of time a great many more officers than we now call in; and 
furthermore, you would have the natural instability among the 
personnel of a ship, which goes to reduce its efficiency, and there just 
simply is no way out of it. 

We could get the officers, and we have them in our pool. They 
would come in involuntarily if we called them. This simply is going 
to increase the number of officers involuntarily - called, and it is 
bound to. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the percentage increase with re- 
spect to petty officers? 

Admiral DuBosg. With respect to petty officers, we are training 
70,000, if that is the point. 

Senator O’Manoney. The percentage of increase discharged. You 
gave it with respect to the officer releases as 43.3 percent, and I do 
not see any statement to that effect with respect to petty officers. 

Admiral DuBose. I could get it from the figures I submitted, but 
| do not believe it is expressed exactly that way. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would be something less than 15 percent? 

Mrs. Rosenspera. About 14 percent. 

Admiral DuBose. It is 12.6 percent. 

A related matter which further aggravates the situation is the fact 
that many of the reactivated ships were commissioned with 75 per- 
cent reservists and 25 percent regulars. A tremendous redistribution 
is In progress in order to achieve within all units a more efficient 
distribution between regulars and reservists. This redistribution has 
been complicated by the wide dispersal of ships, and by the concurrent 
release of reservists. There is a likelihood that some ships may even 
be temporarily immobilized under present release plans. The im- 
position of a large number of additional losses, impossible of early 
replacement, will produce a situation little short of chaotic. 
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"NAVY MILITARY PERSONNEL RATIO 


Current plans for the release of reservists provide the maximum 
numbers that the Navy can afford to lose without serious loss of 
efficiency. ‘The over-all billet structure of the Navy calls for a 60 
percent ratio of enlisted personnel of the petty officer category. 
Reservists have been ordered to active duty only to the extent neces- 
sary to maintain the petty officer ratio at the critical minimum 
figure of 45 percent. Release plans are designed to hold this minimum 
percentage ratio. Even so, this means the replacement of first and 
second class petty officers with thousands of newly trained and 
relatively inexperienced third class petty officers. A 12-month 
release plan would reduce the petty officer ratio on board as of Decem- 
ber 1951 to 41 percent. The situation as regards enlisted personnel 
of the petty officer category is the most critical problem that the Navy 
faces today, and is a matter of continuous grave concern to the 
operational commanders. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. | think it would interest the Senators to know 
that there are now about 12,000 men in the regular Navy who are 
entitled to shore billets. They have been at sea for several years, 
and are certainly entitled to have shore duty, but we cannot transfer 
them because we do not have enough trained men to put in their 
places. That is there are 12,000 men waiting now who are entitled 
to shore duty. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Is there anybody else to speak on this? 

Mrs. RosenserG. The Air Force and the Marines are very im- 
portant, because they have used up their Reserves already. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me say, I showed you last Friday a 
chart which was presented by the Air Force Reserves, showing the 
effect of the calls since Korea upon the units and upon the personnel, 
indicating that almost all of the reserves have been called. I asked 
you to make certain that a similar showing had been made for all of 
the other services. You have presented to me this morning charts 
which do that. We have charts now for the Marine Corps, for the 
Naval Reserve, for the National Guard, and for the United States 
Army Reserve. I think that if you were to have these charts, perhaps, 
photostated, we might be able to put them in the record. 

Mrs. RosenserG. I merely wanted to know whether it met with 
your approval. 

Seriator O’Manoney. Before you close your testimony, you might 
briefly describe what those respective charts that you have handed 
me show, and then we will try to put the photostats in the record at 
that point. However, this can be done, Madam Secretary, after the 
Air Force testimony, if you please. 


TWELVE-MONTH RELEASE OF RESERVISTS AS IT AFFECTS THE MARINE 
CORPS 


General Wensincer. Mr. Chairman, I have here a very simple 
chart to which I can speak, and I think I will save time if I adhere to 
my notes. 

By this chart I can just show you what the amendment would 
require the Marine Corps to do, by a comparison of the accumulated 
release of these reservists, first, if they were retained for 17 months, 
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which is the green line; and second, if we retain them under the present 
plans that the Marine Corps is now implementing; and third, if they 
were released in accordance with the provisions of Mr. Van Zandt’s 
amendment. 

Following that, I would like to discuss briefly the serious impact 
the amendment would have on the combat capabilities of the Marine 
Corps if it became law. 

The upper portion of the chart depicts the release of officers, and 
the lower the release of Enlisted Reserves. 

The chart is confined to that category of reservists referred to in 
the amendment, volunteer World War II veterans. 

The months ot release are spread across the bottom, and the number 
of released up the side, each month’s released added to the ones for 
the preceding months, so the chart shows the total number who will 
be released by any given date. 

The area on the lower right shows the release of Volunteer Reserve 
veterans as it would be if they were all retained for the full 17 months. 
Superimposed on that is the current Marine Corps release plan. 

This area [indicating] shows the large number of reservists the 
Marine Corps plans to release with considerably less than 17 months’ 
active service, namely, over 45,000 enlisted men and 2,000 officers. 

Senator O’Manoney. How does it show that, General? 

General Wenstncer. The blue line is the 17-month line, Mr. 
Chairman, and the green line is the Marine Corps plan that we are 
now implementing, and the red area is Mr. Van Zandt’s increase over 
the release that the Marine Corps is now implementing. 

Senator O’Mauoney. So, in effect, the plan that you now have ac- 
celerates the release of both officers and enlisted personnel by pushing 
back from December 1, 1951, at the beginning—pushing back from 
the date represented by the heavy blue line at the right-hand side 
of the chart to the heavy green line at the left-hand side of the chart, 
the date of release. So that those released as of December 1 by the 
17-month plan will actually be released as of September 1. ’ 

Mrs. RosenserG. Beginning in June, and really gaining momentum 
in September, and going up. 

Senator O’Manoney, Thank you. 


RELEASE OF MARINE RESERVES 


General Wrensincer. The current Marine Corps plan provides for 
the earliest possible release which can be accomplished without 
destroying the combat readiness of the Fleet Marine Forces, both 
ground and air. Combat effectiveness has been reduced to a calcu- 
lated degree by this Marine Corps plan, to insure that every possible 
consideration will be given to the Marine Corps reservists who re- 
sponded so splendidly when we ordered them to active duty immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 

As you will recall, we mobilized our entire Organized Reserve first, 
and as fast as we could mobilize them, in order to meet our commit- 
ments that the Joint Chiefs of Staff imposed upon us. 
~\rs. Rosensperc. You have no Organized Reserve left except 
10 marine aviation squadrons? 

General WensinGurR. Only 13 usable officers and 155 enlisted men 
that are not on active duty, and those people have been deferred for 
hardship or other reasons. 
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Senator O’Manoney. With respect to the chart on enlisted per- 
sonnel, will you indicate how many persons will be released under the 
Van Zandt plan which is described on this chart, on the red segment?” 

General WensinGER. It is about 7,500 enlisted men that will be 
released ahead of time under Mr. Van Zandt’s amendment; and the 
officers, approximately 1,500 officers will be released ahead of time. 

Mrs. RosenseraG. On the Van Zandt amendment, the savings on 
the enlisted man is only a month and a half, and by our plan they 
will be out a month and a half later—all of them. With the officers, 
it is a very serious problem. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. 

General Wensincer. The area to the left, on both the officers and 
the enlisted chart, and above the area indicating the current release 
plan, shows the reservists who must be released even earlier than the 
Marine Corps now plans. As you can see, almost 1,500 trained anc 
experienced officers would have to be released as much as 5 months 
earlier than now planned. About 7,500 enlisted men, veterans of 
World War II, practically all of the experienced noncommissioned 
officers that we had available to us, would also be released earlier 
than we had planned. There are only two possible sources that the 
Marine Corps has for their officers: from the Reserve and from the 
procurement of new second lieutenants. Practically all of the Marine 
Corps reservists who we could utilize under present conditions are 
now on active duty. This source is all about exhausted in the lower 
grades, where our great need exists. We just cannot resort to the 
Reserve, and we do not have them, and we do not have the people 
left in our Reserve that we could use. 

The procurement of new second lieutenants is presently proceeding 
at the maximum rate in order to permit the earliest possible replace- 
ment of Reserve officers under our present release plan. It cannot be 
increased without lowering ow officer standards; and even then, the 
screening, procurement, and the training of new officers could not be 
accomplished in time to alleviate the shortage caused by the pre- 
mature release contemplated by the amendment. 

Our present release program has been closely geared to the availa- 
bility of our replacements. Because of the time factor involved, there 
is no way to compensate for a major change at the eleventh hour. 

The enlisted problem, while serious, is not so critical in the Marine 
Corps. Again, the present release program has been geared to the 
availability of our trained replacements. Additional recruits to 
replace these trained squad leaders and platoon sergeants can be 
obtained, as far as numbers go, by enlistment and induction. From 
the date of call, it takes about 8 months before an inductee is ready 
to take his place as a rifleman in a squad, and a total of at least a 
year before that squad is ready for combat. 

Replacing the skills lost through these World War II veterans in 
our Reserve release program will take considerably longer. Thus, it 
is evident that even privates could not be produced to replace the 
sergeants who would, under the provisions of this amendment, be 
released earlier than we had planned. 

The Marine Corps would therefore be forced to operate without these 
1,500 young officers and 7,500 trained enlisted veterans. These would 
be subtracted, not from a number we should have, but from tlic 
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minimum number essential to the needs dictated by our present 
mission. 

As I stated previously, we have already reduced our effective 
strength in order to present the best possible release program. There 
would be no alternative but to reduce the strengths of combat units 
until replacements could be procured and trained. The combat effec- 
tiveness of the First Marine Division and the First Air Wing in Korea 
must be maintained at all costs. 

The blow would therefore fall doubly hard on the only remaining 
Marine Division we have and the only remaining Air Wing, with the 
result that they would cease to exist as combat units. 

Moreover, our present strength could not be maintained during the 
period. It is obvious, therefore, that any expansion which might be 
imposed upon us or authorized for us would be delayed for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Senator O’Manoney. To what do you refer when you say the im- 
posed expansion? 

Mrs. RosenperG. That is wishful thinking, Senator. That is im- 
posed by Congress, generally speaking. 

General Wensincer. That is authorized by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. May I say seriously that there is an addition 
which has been authorized by the Joint Chiefs, and the marines were 
supposed to go down to 175,000 from 193,000 and the Joint Chiefs 
authorized 204,000 in order for them to have a decent rotation plan 
and to be able to keep their strength up; and in order to meet that 
additional strength we have few reservists remaining to call up. That 
is one of our problems now. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


Senator O’Mauonry. I wanted to ask, sir, about voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Marine Corps. It is my understanding that voluntary 
enlistments have practically dried up. 

General WensinGer. They have not ceased to exist, Mr. Chairman, 
but we are not able to meet our quota. We are having about 3,000 a 
month, and J heard the recruiting officer say that it was running 
around 23 percent. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. That was true of all services. 

Senator O’Manonry. What inducements do you offer for enlist- 
ments? Has that been abandoned wholly for selective service? 

Mrs. Rosenspera. Oh, no. 

General Wensincrer. The only inducement that we offer, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe is the Marine Corps, and I do not know that we 
offer any other inducements than the others. 

Senator O’Manonry. The distinction of the Marine Corps and its 
very extraordinary and glorious history, which everybody properly 
recognizes and pays tribute to, has been the drawing card throughout 
your existence, but if it be true, as is reported, that voluntary enlist- 
ments have fallen off, and that the Marine Corps may be turning now 
to selective service to maintain its authorized strength, it has a very 
deep significance with respect to the whole problem now under discus- 
sion. So that is why I am asking you, Are you offering or contemplat- 
ing any new inducement for enlistment? 
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Mrs. RosenserG. Mr. Chairman, if I may say 

Senator O’Manonery. Will you let the General answer that question? 

General Wensincer. The only thing the Marine Corps has done 
throughout the years has been that it has afforded opportunities for 
promotion to officer rank from its enlisted personnel, and I think the 
other services did the same thing. We just recently commissioned 
some 700 noncommissioned officers. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the last one? 

General WensInGerR. We just commissioned some 727 meritorious 
noncommissioned officers to the rank of second lieutenant. 

Senator O’Manonry. What have you done with respect to battle- 
field promotions? 

General WrensinGer. We have afforded the opportunity for com- 
manding officers in the field to recommend for promotion, men who 
distinguished themselves on the battlefield. Those men are brought 
back to our schools at Quantico, where they are screened and taken 
through a basic course to determine their qualifications. 

Senator O’Manonry. What has been your experience with respect 
to enlistments in the Marine Air Corps, or the Marine Air Force, 
or whatever is the proper terminology used? 

General WenstnGer. Our recruiting system is all combined, and 
they all have to take the basic training at Parris Island and San 
Diego before they go into aviation. Then they are selected for spec- 
ialist schools like radar schools, and so forth. 

Senator O’Manonery. What is your experience with respect to 
applications for release from active duty by reservists in the Marine 
Aviation and in the other marine activities? 

General WeNsINGER. We called a number of our aviation organized 
squadrons, and then we took the remaining 12 to 15 squadrons and 
we took personnelwise the personnel that we needed out of those 15 
remaining squadrons, and we started with 30. Then we have now 
10 Organized Reserve squadrons of aviation, combat, and all of the 
rest have been called, and we did not call any volunteer aviation 
personnel unless they requested it. We had more applications for 
aviation personnel to come to active duty than we could utilize. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the Army doing with respect to 
stimulating interest in the service? 

General McFapyen. The Army has fundamentally the problem of 
infantry, and people think of the Army as infantry. We have an 
enlistment for OCS, officer candidate schools, as one thing to get 
individuals to enlist in the Army. 

We have recently started a drive to enhance the prestige of infantry 
by affording an infantryman an opportunity to win faster promotion 
in the enlisted grades. That is, to go to OCS more rapidly, even 
though he does not enlist initially for officer candidate schools; and 
also the distinctive insignia for infantrymen. 

In keeping with the other services, the Army’s enlistments have 
taken a nose dive that started about 3 months ago, and I do not have 
the exact figures, but I do not think that the past 3 months our monthly 
average has been as high as 5,000 a month in the enlistments. 

Mrs. RosenserG. They have picked up some, sir. All services 
were down 2 months ago, and we made an agreement with Selective 
Service to lift a ban on permitting those men who have their pre- 
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induction physical, to enlist. Since then, the enlistments increased 
in all services. That was true during the last 60 days, General. 

General McFapyen. That is correct. 

Mrs. RosenBerG. The last 60 days, the Marines and Army and 
Navy and Air have had a very encouraging rate of enlistment, and 
also a very good rate of reenlistments, Senator. 

Senator O'Manoney. General McFadyen made a very clear point 
on this matter in the record last Friday, and I would like to have a 
statement from the Navy now, and then, Madam Secretary, I think 
if you could have a general statement prepared to be inserted in the 
record on the present reactivation of enlistments, it would be helpful. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT ON AcTIONS BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO ENCOURAGE VOLUNTARY 
ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMED Forces 


It has been the established policy of the Department of Defense to give primary 
emphasis in its Manpower program to recruitment through voluntary methods 
and to resort to selective service only when voluntary methods have failed to 
produce the required manpower. In support of this policy, the Armed Forces 
have enlisted a total of 409,000 new recruits in the period January through July 
1951. For the same period of 1950, new recruits totaled only 127,000. 

This large number of voluntary enlistments has not been attained by remaining 
passive and hoping that the ‘‘hot breath of the draft’? would provide the recruiting 
agencies with a sufficient number of volunteers who were merely anticipating 
induction through selective service. The approach to this problem has been 
more positive. 

Each service conducts extensive advertising campaigns in the press and over 
the air to acquaint prospective volunteers with the career opportunities offered 
in the military service. As a follow-up to the formal advertising approach, the 
Army and the Air Force, for example, have prepared and are about to distribute 
to educators well-prepared handbooks that explain in detail the various oppor- 
tunities offered by these services in the many career fields open to intelligent and 
interested youths. It is anticipated that such devices will inform such influential 
groups as the educators on the advantages of military service for young men and 
enlist their support in this field. 

The project of securing volunteers is carried beyond the mere advertising stage. 
Each military service maintains a recruiting agency, the backbone of which is 
the corps of recruiters who canvass the country contacting and attempting to 
“sell” qualified individuals on enlisting in the military. The recruiter explains 
to the prospect the advantages of a military career and. explains in detail such 
special procurement programs as the Navy program for enlisting qualified high 
school seniors and assuring them of attending a service school which will, if 
completed, lead to a rating. These recruiters provide the positive contact that 
“sells’”’ the prospect who has previously been partially conditioned by the adver- 
tising campaign. 

The program of reenlistment is largely an internal affair carried on within the 
military services. The reenlistment bonus has been a substantial incentive in 
this program which is supported and pushed by all echelons of command. The 
obvious interest of all commanders in retaining trained personnel in their com- 
mands requires no elaboration. 

At the Department of Defense level, over-all supervision of the recruiting pro- 
grams and results is maintained. As an example, under an agreement that had 
been made in July 1950, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Foree had 
agreed to refrain from enlisting selective service registrants who had already re- 
ceived notice to report for preinduction examination. In April 1951 the number of 
men who had received preinduction examinations and had been found qualified for 
military service totaled about 300,000. Since this represented a backlog of almost 
1 year’s requirements for selective service, it was obvious that a group of such 
magnitude of qualified but “‘frozen’’ personnel was impairing the voluntary en- 
listment program. Accordingly, the interservice agreement was temporarily 
rescinded in June 1951 to permit access to this pool of potential volunteers. 

The entire Department of Defense is acutely aware of the necessity for cen- 
ducting aggressive programs to maintain and increase the number of voluntary 
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enlistments in the Armed Forces. The Department of Defense will continue to 
support and energize such programs. 

Admiral DuBosr. As far as the Navy went, we fell down last 
month something more than 5 percent of our quota; but for the months 
of July and August, it now appears that we will have sufficient volun- 
tary enlistments for the 2 months to be within 5 percent of our quota. 

We have done nothing extraordinary except to get out and recruit 
hard to get our men. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do you not see, it is perfectly obvious from 
what has been stated that if the Department of Defense were to adopt 
a more active program now to stimulate the enlistments, it would be 
possible for you to set up a set of conditions which would help in the 
rotation plan, and perhaps even accelerate it beyond the period which 
you all feel now would be disastrous? If you are getting new enlist- 
ments, and if they are stepping up, it may be possible that there will 
be some corrective effect. I do not think it will be a cure, and I do 
not think it is a substitute, understand me, but I do feel that anything 
that can be done to promote voluntary enlistments will be on the 
healthful side. 

Is there anything more to be presented on this? 

Mrs. RosensperG. The Air Force, sir. General Parks will present 
the Air Force picture. 


EFFECT OF THE 12-MONTH RELEASE OF RESERVISTS IN THE AIR FORCE 


General Parks. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Van Zandt amendment would not have any serious effect with respect 
to the Air Force insofar as total numbers are involved. However, 
in terms of critical skills, it would have a very damaging effect upon 
us. It would have no effect upon us at all insofar as our enlisted 
category is concerned, since we discontinued last February the recall 
of airmen from our Volunteer Reserve, and we have not recalled 
any since nor do we contemplate any additional. 

We announced several months ago our plan to release our Reserve 
airmen whom we had recalled from the Volunteer or Inactive Reserve, 
at the end of 12 months’ service, and are so doing. 

However, in the case of the officers, it would have, particularly 
in our combat crews, a very serious effect. 

As indicated on this particular chart, we have shown by numbers 
and the skills indicated on this column here. 

The Air Force during fiscal year 1951 increased our officer strength 
by about 50,000; and of that 50,000, approximately 18,000 are the 
otficers of the category which would be affected by the Van Zandt 
amendment. They are World War II veterans. 

As you can see, the pilots and the rated observers are the largest 
number in any particular skill involved. Their premature loss would 
be very serious, insofar as our ability to man our air crews and to 
provide for the rotation of combat crews in Korea. We have no 
ability or capacity to replace this particular category of personnel if 
we were forced to release them at the end of 12 months. 

We estimate that of these 18,000, approximately 50 percent of them 
will voluntarily remain on active duty with the Air Force; so under 
the 17 months’ clause, we would lose approximately, we estimate, 
4,500 during the year. The 12-months’ clause would make the entire 
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18,000 eligible for release, and we estimate we would actually lose 
about 9,000, or 4,500 more under the 12-months’ plan than we pres- 
ently plan under the 17-months’ plan. 

I think it might be informative to the committee also to point out 
that this 17-month term of service is, as Mrs. Rosenberg directed 
each of the services to so consider it after the U MTS Act was passed, 
not just a normal term of service, but it is to be regarded as a legisla- 
tive maximum period of service that we can retain these people. We 
were directed to release these people just as rapidly as we possibly 
could, and to regard the 17 months as a maximum period. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


Now, we have in the Air Force increased our officer candidate 
school production from 600 during fiscal year 1950 to 1,000 during 
fiscal year 1951; and we plan to increase it to about 1,500 by November 
or December of this year. We had a pilot training rate of only 

i during fiscal year 1950, and we increased that to 4,000 in fiscal 

‘ar 1951; and the personnel program for 1952 calls for an increase 
to 7,200, 

We have increased our ROTC program with an objective in fiscal 
year 1955 of a total production rate of 27,500. 

But it is in our rated categories, particularly, that we are having 
dificulty meeting our requirements. It takes a long time to build 
up your pilot training rate and your combat crew production rate, 
and it requires new facilities and equipment that we do not have 
available to us at this time. 

I would like also to show the committee another chart. We have 
heard a lot about how poorly this Reserve recall program has been 
handled, and I know in the case of the Air Force that we are the first 
to admit that at the time of Korea, our Reserve program was not in 
as satisfactory condition as we would have liked to have had it. We 
know, too, that our records were not in satisfactory condition. We 
realize and we are sympathetic with the concept in the minds of most 
of these reservists that they would not be recalled except in the case 
of all-out war. 

The only area where we could compensate for these shortcomings 
was through what we considered to be a very liberal and lenient 
application of the Department of Defense deferment policies, and the 
Air Force deferment or delay in recall policies. 


REQUESTED DELAYS GRANTED IN RECALLS 


I believe that these statistics will verify that conclusion: That of 
the over 100,000 recalls we made during fiscal year 1951, 28,762 re- 
quested delays at our local delay boards, which are located at the 9 Air 
lorece processing centers distributed throughout the United States. 
Of those 28,762 who requested delay, 24,139 were granted at the local 
delay board at the processing station. Of the 4,623 who were denied, 
there were 3,015 who appealed their case to our Air Force Appeals 
Board located at the Continental Air Command Headquarters at 
Mitchel Field. 


Senator O’Manoney. How are the local boards made up? 
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General Parks. They are composed of senior Air Force officers who 
are thoroughly indoctrinated with the deferment policies of the De- 
partment of Defense and our own, and are also fully familiar with the 
skill requirements of the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many of them are there? 

General Parks. There are usually about three officers. 

Senator O’Manoney. At how many stations? 

General Parks. We had nine up to about 2 months ago, and there 
are now eight. 

Senator O’Manoney. Can you furnish for the record the cities in 
which they are located? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

(The informetion referred to is as follows: ) 


1. Camp Kilmer, New Brunswick, N. J. 

2. Chanute Air Foree Base, Rantoul, Hl. 

3. Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Ill. 

4. Fort Francis E. Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

5. Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 

6. Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex. 

7. Long Beach, Long Beach, Calif. (municipal airport). 

8. Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, Calif. 

9. Langley Air Force Base, Phoebus, Va. (closed June 18, 1951). 


General Parks. Of the some 3,000 who appealed their cases, 1,248 
were granted, leaving a balance of only 1,769 whose delay request 
was denied at the appeal board level; which would, I think, justify 
the drawing of a reasonable conclusion that we do not have, I hope, 
too many unhappy reservists on duty with us in the Air Force at the 
present time. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is 28,762 applied, and 24,139 were granted? 

General Parks. I have photostats of that, Mr. Chairman, if you 
wish to put it in the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it would be well to have the photo- 
stats on file with the committee. 

(‘The photostats referred to were filed with the committee.) 

Senator O’Manoney. And of those that were denied, 4,623, how 
many appealed? 

General Parks. There were 3,015. 

Senator O’Manoney. And on appeal, how many were granted? 

General Parks. Twelve hundred and forty-eight. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, sir. 

Now the third column, “Total delays by type.” 

General Parks. By type—that is the breakdown of the total 
granted; that is, critical skills, key managerial, students, compassion- 
ate hardship, and Government officials. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any questions? 

Does that complete your statement, General? 

General Parks. Yes, thank you. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT ON AIR FORCE 


Senator O’Manoney. I understand, then, from you, that the Air 
Force as a whole would not be badly hit by the amendment? 

General Parks. In terms of numbers, no, sir; but in terms of the 
critical skills and particularly the combat crews, which as you know 
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are the heart of the Air Force—and our combat capability is reflected 
in that particular category—it would hurt us seriously. 

Mrs. RosenserG. I think, General, your answer ought to say what 
it will do to your rotation plan and to the laying up of your ships, as 
General Vandenberg’s statement indicated, if this plan goes into 
effect, and what it does to any possible expansion program for the 
Air Force. 

General Parks. Well, our ability to rotate our crews out of Korea 
is directly related to our combat crew training production, which is at 
maximum capability or production at the present time, and under 
that rate we have finally gotten to the point where we can assure our 
combat crews serving in Korea that we will be able to rotate them 
within 5 or 6 months of combat duty. 

Now, if this 12-month term of service, as proposed by Mr. Van 
Zandt, were enacted, it would, of course, compromise that and we 
would not be able to rotate those people in nearly that short a time. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that true throughout the service, Madam 
Secretary? 

Mrs. RosensBerG. All services would be affected in their rotation 
plan, and the Air Force especially, as this would hit their combat 
crews more than anything else. 

Senator O’Manonry. My question is whether or not the other 
services would also have the rotation plan affected. 

Mrs. RosenserG. They would; substantially. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you. 

I think that that comple tes this part of the case. 

Mrs. RosensereG. Yes, sir. 


BREAK-UP OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question that I have 
been very much concerned with, and it comes to me from time to 
time not only by personal contact, but by correspondence. 

We know that the National Guard units recruited their men on 
the basis “Join the National Guard and stay together as a unit, and 
serve with your unit and serve with your friends.”’ 

We know that every day there is a call that goes out from the War 
Department calling men-of certain classifications and certain rank to 
proceed to some other post, and invariably it is overseas duty. It is 
not only most dise ‘ouraging to the man to find himself saving good- by 
to his buddies and going into a completely strange unit that is one 
objection. Secondly, the officers are nothing more or less than a 
receiving center, and they rec eive the recruits to fill up the vacancies 
created by the call of the various men that come from the War Depart- 
ment. So the officer just finds himself constantly faced with new 
recruits, and when the officer is subjected to an inspection, he finds the 
criticism that his unit is not up to the military requirements that were 
expected, and therefore you immediately find the officer in discredit 
because his unit does not come up to expectation. Secondly, the 
entire National Guard company has been robbed of its skilled and 
technically trained men so often and from time to time that they 
themselves do not make a creditable showing when they come up for 
a general inspection. 
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I honestly believe that we are destroying the National Guard—the 
morale of the National Guard. I have visited the National Guard 
companies, and I have had them come to me when I was back in the 
State, and I have never seen a group of men that was so completely 
discouraged as I found the National Guard to be. 

I know that the National Guard will probably present their case 
before this committee, and I hope they may have the opportunity. 
but I just am relating to you, Madam Secretary, what my personal! 
observation is and what mail and contacts I have had, and what they 
have related to me as the major complaint that they get not only 
from the enlisted personnel but the officers themselves. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Senator, the National Guard—we first really 
cannibalized our regular divisions. 

Senator Tuye. Indeed you did. 

Mrs. RosenperG. We had to break those up, even to-supply what 
was needed in Korea. 

We then, of course, called in the National Guard, and the Nationa! 
Guard units came in very greatly understrength, through no fault of 
theirown. No. 1, they are supposed to be only at minimum strength; 
and secondly, they could not get the numbers of men to join the 
National Guard. 

On top of that, 38 percent of the National Guard were men who have 
never seen service and never received training, men who were not in 
the last war, men who never had basic training except that which they 
received as members of the National Guard. Therefore, when they 
came in as units, to build up their unit strength, first of all, you had 
to put in selective servicemen, and you then had to give all of them 
basic training, because the 38 percent never had basic training; and 
you then had to give them unit training. 

Now, unless we wanted to waste men and be very extravagant we 
could not have accomplished our purpose without breaking up our 
regular units and our National Guard units. 

The purpose of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as General Marshall testified time and time again as a strong believer 
of building up of the National-Guard—its main purpose is to feed 
trained Reserves into the National Guard and the Reserve units. 
Every man who goes through universal military training and service 
will have his basic training period. He then goes in the ready Reserve 
for his obligated Reserve service and, if he joins a National Guard 
organization for 3 years, he discharges his ready Reserve obligation 
and may request transfer to the stand-by Reserve. This is an in- 
ducement to go into the National Guard. 

Then the National Guard will be able to be called up, if the need 
comes, fully strengthed and trained together, so that we will not 
have to break them up the way we do now. 

What we did during 1950 and 1951 was one of necessity, Senator. 
and I know it does not make the National Guard officers happy, but 
they are completely satisfied with this new program, which they have 
studied carefully. 


DISREGARD BY ARMY OF NATIONAL GUARD MEN ON TRANSFERS 


Senator Tuyr. Are you going to continue drawing these men from 
the various National Guard units from time to time? I have a letter 
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on my desk that came in over the week end, referring to a young man 
who is now subject to transfer, and he was given 7 days to go home, 
and his period of going home comes at exactly the time when his 
parents are back East here attending a wedding. Now, I mean, 
there is just this constant question that comes to us day after day. 
Here are two boys, and they must flip a coin to determine which one 
of the two boys go, because they are both in the same classification, 
and an order comes through from headquarters that, ‘We want classi- 
fication No. such-and-such,” and there are two men in the company 
with such a classification, and the two men are both subject, and only 
one is drawn. And so, they have to flip a coin to determine which 
one of the two goes. 

I had that presented to me as a personal experience when I was at 
Camp Rucker. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We cannot call in members of the National 
Guard as individuals. We can ask for volunteers and some officers 
have volunteered, and some enlisted men have come in. 

Senator Taye. Do I understand that you cannot go down here to a 
company in the forty-seventh and take one man out of that company? 

Mrs. RosenBerG. We can after the National Guard unit has been 
ealled in and federalized, and that is what we are doing. And we 
are not calling them individually. These two men on whom we flip 
a coin—that is done daily, Senator, in the National Guard, in the 
regular units, and among selectees. We have to get men from some- 
where to fill vacant jobs, and we either take a National Guard man, 
or we take a selective service man, or an Active Reserve man, whoever 
is trained. 

Senator Taye. Do you give any thought to the fact that this man 
here in a classification is a man who had previous military service 
when he joined the National Guard, and here is one who came in 
without any previous military service, and the two of them are right 
here in the same identical classification, and these two men are called; 
and one may be called who has had previous military service, and 
this other man in the identical same classification had no military 
service, and he will remain. 

Now, does the War Department get down and make a complete 
study of the qualifications of the men, and as to whether they have 
had previous military service, or whether they are selectees that 
came in under the draft and had no previous military service, and 
do you get down there and try to analyze what the case is so that 
you do not do an injustice in the call to active duty on foreign shores, 
men who have had previous military service, and you allow another 
man to remain who has never seen military service or combat service? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Unfortunately—I see the Army wanting to 
answer it—but unfortunately, the man who had training is the man 
who has a better chance of survival in Korea. 

Go ahead, General. You probably have the right answer. 

Senate Turn. That man has already run the gantlet and did 
survive one war, and he was called back in because he happened to be 
a member of the National Guard. Now, just became he may have 
a slight edge, because of his previous service, of survival, you kick 
him back in to run the gantlet of war again; while you leave another 
man here who has never seen combat duty and combat service, you 
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let him remain inthe military camp. That is the ununderstandable 
problem that we are faced with. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Please do not forget that 38 percent of the 
National Guard has never seen service. 

Senator Tuyr. But if you take any one of those men that did have 
service, that 38 percent does not mean a thing in the other man’s 
book who is being called up after he has had 42 months of military 
service with maybe about 36 of those months in combat areas. 


TYPE OF MEN NEEDED IN KOREA 


General McFapyrn. Senator, the need in Korea is not for units; 
it is for skilled individuals, for platoon sergeant type of personnel, 
and for skilled individuals by classification. There is a specific refer- 
ence to the Forty-seventh Division at Camp Rucker as well as the 
Thirty-first Division or the Forty-third that was alerted for move- 
ment, or to the other units, as well as to every unit of every kind in the 
United States. We have asked those units to furnish us individuals 
for shipment to Korea. An officer went down to the Forty-seventh 
Division to lay the situation before the division commander, and his 
senior commander, so they would understand why it was necessary to 
do that. We called into the Department of the Army the senior 
officials of the National Guard Association. I personally have talked 
with those by the hour, explaining the situation which we found our- 
selves in, and the necessity for taking both officers and trained men 
from the National Guard division, not only the Forty-seventh Divi- 
sion but other units. 

In addition to that, we informed the State adjutant generals about 
3 weeks ago in their annual meeting here in Washington, including 
those from the States from which the Forty-seventh Division comes. 

Now, as to the individual selection within the division, that is 
made by the division commander and his staff, and they make that 
individual selection, and we do not ask them to send a certain individ- 
ual by name. We ask them to send these particular people that 
have this particular qualification. And I assure you, from having 
gone into the subject from every possible angle, that the Army is doing 
everything it can to support rotation in Korea and at the same time to 
maintain the integrity of the Forty-seventh Division as well as the 
Thirty-first Division, which is in the same condition as the Forty- 
seventh Division. We are doing that to the maximum possible 
degree. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SUPPLEMENT HOUSE ACTION 


Senator O’Maunoney. Thank you very much, General. 

I might call atte ntion to two more letters, which are more or less 
typical. 

Admiral, you will be interested in the first. 

This was addressed to me from Japan, and it is on the letterhead, 
“United States Fleet Activities, Yokosuka, Japan’ 


The House clause concerning the release of veteran reservists after 1 year’s 
service should be changed to include organized veterans who were called by 
individual orders. Organized men called with a unit are rotated, and those who 
were called individually by the Navy are treated just as the unorganized, once 
they are on active duty. 
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Admiral DuBose. There is a misstatement in that. Except for 
aviation units, we have no units in our Organized Reserve, and every 
one of our Organized Reserves was called as an individual unless he 
was in an aviation unit. If that man is in fleet activities, I doubt very 
much that he is in aviation, and I am afraid he has misstated the case, 
sir; because, unlike the Army and the Air Force, we train as indi- 
viduals, and we do not train as units except in naval aviation. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am very glad to have you make that state- 
ment, and I will take that out of the record and send it to this gentle- 
man tomorrow. 

Mrs. RosenserG. We would be glad to get you the answer on 
those. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is in the record now. 

The other letter comes from a lady in New York, and this is ad- 
dressed to me: 

My husband served 2) years in the last war, and signed up as an inactive 
reservist. He believed, as they promised, that he was only to be a reserve and 
not to be called until all other manpower was exhausted. He was called last 
September and has been on active duty since October 6, 1950. 

He could not believe our Government and Army heads would so deceive and 
use aman. There was no way to be discharged. We have two children, and I 
have been trying to live on $127.50 which the Army sends me. The only ray 
of hope I have is my husband’s relief. Now you are about to take that from me. 
So you see what we are up against here. 

That will complete the testimony on this phase, and we will receive 
the additional statements you want to make this afternoon, Mrs. 
Rosenberg, if you will be good enough to discuss the civilian man- 
power problem, and we will have you back at 2:30. And I would like 
to have you summarize that, if possible, so that we may turn to the 
publicity, to Mr. Fritchey. I noticed he came in this morning, and 
this is the second session that he has attended, and he has not been 
called, and I would like to get to him. 

Mrs. Rosenserec. I have a written statement that I will read into 
the record, in summary. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FAMILIES TO FOREIGN STATIONS 


Senator O’Manoney. When that is concluded, we will proceed to 
the appeals. 

Before you go, there is one more question that I would like to 
address to you. You are not the proper person, | recognize that, 
but I want to get a statement from the national defense about this: 

It has to do with the expenditures which are made by the various 
services, and particularly by the Army, for the transportation of 
families, to foreign stations. This has a dual effect. It increases the 
cost of transportation, and it increases the expense of the commissary. 

Then there is a third aspect of it. These families go into dangerous 
zones. For example, in Europe that is true. If the families of officers 
and men are transported into Western Germany, on that line across 
which the “cold war’ is being fought, it can have a serious effect 
when they are taken out, and I am wondering if we should not have 
something in this bill or some understanding with the Department of 
Defense with respect to the transportation of families. 

| know that officers and men on occupation duty would like to have 
their families there, and the policy of the Department of Defense 
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has been a very wise policy heretofore, of sustaining the morale of 
soldiers by keeping their families with them. 

But as the situation grows more and more tense, it may cease to 
be a morale builder, and be quite the reverse; and in the meantime, 
it does greatly increase the cost. 

We know that in continental stations, the families of enlisted men 
and of noncommissioned personnel are suffering very greatly from 
inadequate housing, and I think that there is some effort in the public 
works bill to correct that. 

I would like to have somebody from the Department of Defense 
look into that and be ready to submit to us some views about the 
possibility particularly of reducing the travel of families from now 
on, to foreign zones. 

Mrs. Rosensera. We will give you the costs; but if I may say, | 
saw nothing in Berlin or in West Germany that was a greater morale 
builder for the Germans to hold out against communism than the fact 
that our families were there. They thought we meant business if the 
families were there, and they felt we were sharing a risk that is worth 
their sharing if we are going to share it. It is, of course, a tremendous 
morale builder for our own men. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is a very important consideration, and 
it may be the one that should control. But I want something in the 
record about it, because the other point of view has been expressed. 

You understand, personally I am not expressing any point of view 
about it, and I am raising the question because it Is one that requires 
an answer. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS TO FOREIGN STATIONS 


The matter of dependent travel to overseas areas is one which hits at the very 
vitals of the morale of the American forces overseas. The aspects of dependent 
travel policy are under consideration by the overseas commanders as well as this 
headquarters. 

After considering all the factors involved, some of which are: Available hous- 
ing and shipping, morale of our troops, morale of the local population, the inter- 
national situation, and our resulting commitments, dependents of our allies in 
the area, etc., the overseas commanders have felt that the disadvantages of 
having dependents in overseas areas are more than compensated for by their 
presence in the areas of command. Recent support of this view has been the 
announcement by General Ridgway that dependent travel to Japan will be 
resumed in November. 

The.cost of transporting a family consisting of a wife, one child over 14 years 
of age, and one child under 14, but over 5 vears of age, overseas from Fort Riley, 
Kans., by common carrier and Military Sea Transport Service would be as 
follows: 


To Bremerhaven, Germany - -- Pied Se Re ee Pipfcprdescntee UCR Le yield $692. 58 
To Yokohama, Japan..___-_----_- fe co FU i5, go te OS 817. 94 


Senator O’Manoney. I have here a letter submitted for the record 
by Senator Maybank, which was addressed to him by Mrs. Lucina 
QO. Briggs, of Arlington, Va., and without objection it will be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


ARLINGTON, Va., August 21, 1951. 


Hon. Burnet R. MAaYBANK, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Senator Mayspank: The $56 billion appropriation bill (H. R. 5054 
which I understand is now before your committee, contains a provision which is 
of interest to hundreds of thousands of veteran reservists; those recalled as we!! 
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as those not recalled. I am referring to the paragraph beginning on line 10 of 
page 52 which would in effect release inactive and volunteer (that is to say, 
nonpaid and nontrained) veteran reservists after they have had 12 months of 
current service. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Anna Rosenberg has admitted before the 
Congress that the recall of reservists was bungled. The inactive and volunteer 
reservists who were not paid and not trained were recalled to active duty whereas 
active reservists who were both paid and trained were not recalled. 

The armed services have made plans to release enlisted men within the next 
few months so this provision would only confirm their status. However, this 
bill is needed to insure that officer reservists with many family and job responsi- 
bilities will also stand a chance of release in the near future. I am sure you have 
received many, many letters from reservists who have had this unfair treatment. 

The armed services have a life and death grip on the reservists and therefore 
have not taken the trouble to see that their treatment is fair and equitable. We 
are praying that you and your fellow Senators will take this opportunity to give 
the inactive and volunteer reservists a fair chance by keeping this provision in 
the final bill which you approve. 

Sincerely yours, 


2° een 


aati Son 


Mrs. Lucina O. BriaaGs. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT ON RESERVE PROGRAM 


BEA DRS EE SPIE Si STE ALIBRIS ED OS 


Admiral DuBosr. Might I amplify my statement just a little bit, 
sir? I am afraid that I might have given an erroneous impression. 

We do have at our various training centers, harbor defense units, 
and so forth, but we have called none of them as units, and the only 
units we have called—and they are not supposed to be called as units. 
That is unlike the National Guard unit entirely. 

Senator O’Manonery. Then the fact remains, as this gentleman 
stated, your Organized Reserves have been called, or the members of 
your Reserves have been called as individuals, and when they go in 
as individuals they are treated as individuals and they do not have the 
benefits of rotation that are given to Organized Reserves. Now, that 
is the point of his statement. 

Admiral DuBosr. All hands have a rotation program, Senator, 
and those on board ships are rotated by the relieving of other ships, 
and those that are on shore or station ships are rotated by individual 
reliefs. But they all have a rotation program. 

Senator O’Manonny. Very good, sir. 

We will recess until 2:30. 
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AFTER RECESS 
CiviLiAN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


EXPANSION OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL); GEN. B. M., 
McFADYEN, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; ADMIRAL DuBOSE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY; GEN. H. C. PARKS, DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; AND BRIG. GEN. W. W. WENSINGER, 
LEGAL AIDE, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator O’Manoney. We have assembled this afternoon to hear 
the statement for the Department of Defense upon civilian manpower 
problems as they affect the Department of Defense. 

You will recall that as the bill passed the House, there were several 
reductions made, all of which were directed against civilian employ- 
ment. Reports have been made from time to time that there are 
excessive numbers of civilians employed by the Department of 
Defense. 

It was the desire of the committee that we should have the full 
statement from the Department with respect to the steps which have 
been taken. . 

I have already received, and I think it is inserted in the record, a 
directive which you issued, Madame Secretary, providing for a 5- 
percent reduction, as I recall. That is in the record, but if you have 
it with you, it might be well to put it in here as part of your statement. 

You may proceed. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I have a statement here, and I hope you will 
permit me to read it, because it may answer some of the questions that 
you have in mind as to what we are doing now, especially on civilian 
manpower. 

In the discussion of this very important problem of civilian man- 
power, which I know is giving great concern to you gentlemen on the 
Appropriations Committee, and equally great concern to us in the 
Department of Defense, | want to make clear that I have no intention 
of trying to say that we in the Department of Defense, including the 
armed services, are doing a perfect job on the allocation and utilization 
of manpower. Some waste and some improper utilization is unavoid- 
able in any large organization—in large business enterprises every bit 
as much as in the Government. This is particularly true at a time 
of sudden and great expansion. This has been the case in all the 
services. 

To put this problem in perspective, we must recognize three periods 

pre-Korea, mobilization for Korea, and now. 

Before Korea, our Defense Establishment was decreasing in per- 
sonnel and functions. During the past vear it has doubled in size to 
meet its new missions and responsibilities. Today we are still grow- 
ing, but through systematic manpower and personnel controls we are 
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growing more efficiently —we are growing under the guidance of close 
and continuing manpower management which is particularly essential 
in an expanding and rapidly shifting operation. 

When the Communists struck in Korea, posts and stations had to be 
reactivated, arsenals had to be put back into operation, and shipyards 
recalled thousands of workers to get ships back to fighting condition. 
This had to be done immediately. Our whole defense effort was way 
below par. Jobs had to be done today. Tomorrow might have been 
too late. All the energies of our military leaders were directed toward 
increasing our Armed Forces as rapidly as possible. In the complete 
reversal from the decreasing pre-Korean forces to expanding ones, the 
manpower programs grew by leaps and bounds. Our system had 
three serious shortcomings: 


PERSONNEL CEILINGS AND CONTROL 


First—the only over-all personnel guidance available came from the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff—chiefly in the form of oVer-all missions and force 
requirements. Estimates of needs had to be made quickly, without 

proper yardstick and without adequate coordination between the 
services. This unquestionably resulted in conflicts and some waste 
of manpower and dollars. 

Second—in 1950, the only ceiling type of manpower controls were 
dollar controls. Before Korea, with a $13 billion de fense budget 
it had been possible through dollar limitations to kee ‘p in reasonable 
limits the employment of personnel. With a budget rapidly expand- 
ing to somewhere around $60 billions or more, fiscal control of man- 
power was inadequate. 

And finally—the control of personnel, both military and civilian, 
was divided among several agencies within the Department of De- 
ense, as well as within the services. 

To meet these three needs—direction, ceiling control, and central- 
ization of manpower responsibility—the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel was established. 

Our first major action was to set civilian ceilings in each military 
department. These ceilings were below the end fise “al year 1951 ceiling 
authorized by the budget. I am now talking of civilian employees 
As a result, the Department of Defense closed fiscal year 1951 with 
60,000 fewer civilians than budgeted for—with consequent substantial 
savings. This was a stopgap measure while we were developing a 
coordinated and long-range system of controls. 

To prevent any possibility of a recurrence of the uncontrolled ex- 
pansion of the early months of the Korean operation, we proceeded 
to set up a coordimated continuing system for over-all manpower 
control. This involved three specific steps. 


NEW AGENCY TO CONTROL MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


First, we requested each service to establish a single agency for 
control of manpower—both military and civilian. In some cases, as 
in the Army, this necessitated considerable reorganization and realine- 
ment of functions and personnel. But it is being carried out. 

Our second step was to develop standardized procedures for sub- 
mitting and justifying manpower requirements, and for monitoring 
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the utilization of manpower. A firm central review system has been 
set up for requirements and allocation. 

Our third step in developing really effective manpower controls is 
to give the services continuous guidance and assistance in developing 
and operating their own internal review of manpower requirements 
and manpower utilization. 

The long-range manpower control system is now being used in all 
the services, as well as in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. It 
is by no means perfect, and it is not yet fully functioning, but it has 
already produced some real benefits, and I would like to mention just 
a few of them. 

For instance, since the world-wide civilian ceilings were imposed in 
April, we have reviewed all requests for ceiling increases. We have 
required detailed justifications of all such requests. When the planned 
workload was not in line with the requested increase, no additional 
manpower was allocated. In one instance, the approved increase was 
10,000 civilians below the requested number, resulting in some of the 
work being given out to private concerns, which it is our aim to do to 
the fullest possible extent. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


On another occasion, a request for temporary employees was ap- 
proved after review, but a termination date placed on the period for 
which they were to be employed. A considerable savings in man- 
years resulted. 

Secondly, we have gone over the draft calls and the recruiting plans 
of the services each month to see to it that men are not brought on 
duty before they are actually needed or before they can be supplied 
and equipped or properly trained. We are also reviewing the plans 
of the services for call-up of reservists for the same reasons. 

A third specific benefit of the new organization resulted, in the case 
of the Army, in the creation of three additional divisions within the 
existing authorized total military strength. Some of the soldiers 
who are being transferred to combat units must, of course, be replaced 
by civilians. 

Fourthly, in order to check the growth of the population of the 
Washington area, which you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, which has 
expanded rapidly, we have imposed a 5 percent reduction on both 
military and civilian personnel to be effected within 90 days. Such 
arbitrary reductions can be extremely dangerous if the cuts are not 
carefully allocated. It is equally important that authorizations for 
new personnel for new workloads will be carefully scrutinized. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION SURVEYS 


To mention just one more benefit, I should like to cite the pilot 
manpower utilization surveys which are being conducted under the 
joint auspices of the Secretary of Defense staff and of the services. 

Our program of manpower utilization will be based upon developing 
answers to the following questions, both on a departmental basis— 
— I — wholesale, and on a specific installation basis—which | 
eall retail. 
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1. Is this job really necessary? 
2. By whom can the necessary job best be done? 
(a) By combat-worthy personnel? 
(b) By limited-service military-service personnel? 
(c) By female military personnel? 
(d) By civilian personnel? 
(e) By outside contract personnel? 

3. Are the persons performing in necessary jobs being fully utilized? 

These questions cannot be answered by any short cuts. Situations 
in the various services and in individual installations are very different. 
The answer is neither the arbitrary substitution of civilian personnel 
for military personnel nor the use of more military personnel in order 
to reduce the civilian-personnel payroll. 

The answer lies in the establishment of a sound manpower program 
and a frank recognition that the manpower problems presented by 3% 
million men under arms are very different from those with 12 million 
men under arms, just as the problem of maintaining a military posture 
for a long period ‘of time is ver vy different from our intensive and all-out 
effort of World War II. 

The real measure of the adequacy of our program is how well 
prepared our forces are to cope with an acute emergency, with the 
lowest possible cost of men and money. We will review the military 
manpower programs of the services, and no more personnel will be 
authorized than necessary to man the approved forces efficiently. We 
will review the civilian manpower programs quarterly and the number 
authorized will be based on the anticipated workload. 

This will be done even after the allocation of funds under this budget. 


If a workload does not develop, additional manpower will not be 
approved even though funds may have already been provided. 

As production increases, naturally more civilians will be needed. 
But, prior to hiring them, we will absorb as much of the increased 
work by better management and _ utilization without additional 
hirings. 


BREAKDOWN OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


We estimate that about 1% million civilian personnel will be needed 
to support the military strength of approximately 3.5 million set by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the President. Civilian 
personnel strength must be comsidered in relation to the total defense 
budget. Within the total expenditures planned for fiscal vear 1952 
less than 10 percent—really, about 8 to 9 percent—will be required for 
pay of civilian personnel employed by the Department of Defense, 
which includes the four services—Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines— 
and other individual defense establishments. Of these direct-hire 
civilian personnel, approximately 40 percent will be directly engaged 
in procurement, production, maintenance and operation of major 
matériel programs—about 580,000 civilians; 35 percent will be engaged 
in maintenance of equipment, reactivation of stations and in operating 
the depot-supply system—542,000 civilians; the remaining 25 percent 
will be engaged in service and supporting activities as follows: 
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From this vou will see that more than three out of every four civilian 
employees of the Defense Department are directly engaged in pro- 
ducing, overhauling, and rehabilitating the planes, ships, and weapons 
ofgwar; maintaining the stations; or in providing actual arms for the 
troops. 

It is the continuing policy of the Department of Defense to place 
as much of its work as possible with private industry. Much of this 
work should be contracted, and will be, to small industries dispersed 
throughout the Nation, requiring a small increase in supervisory 
pe sonnel in the procurement field in the Department of Defense. 

Our basic premise is a simple one. We do not believe there is any 
justification for a job that is not needed, whether it is a civilian job 
or a military job. We set personnel ceilings, but that does not mean 
we are giving anybody carte blanche to do anything he pleases so 
long as he stays within the ceiling. Every ceiling is subject to con- 
stant review to make certain it is in accordance with the real needs 
of the services. 

We intend to treat the taxpayer dollars appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for personnel as a limit, not as a goal. 

I do not want to leave the picture, gentlemen, that we either think 
we are doing a perfect job or that we expect to do a perfect job. I 
hope you do not expect miracles from us. There are traditions; there 
are habits; there are customs that are hard to overcome. But I can 
assure you that we are doing our best, and I think we are succeeding 
in getting an orderly control and allocation of manpower in the 
Department of Defense. 

Senator O’Mauoney. I have here a prepared statement on man- 
power and personnel, and it is entitled ‘Manpower and Personnel 
Controls in the Department of erred ’’ submitted in response to the 
President’s directive on April 27, 1951. I assume that this statement 
was prepared under your Seconting: Madam Secretary. 

Mrs. Rosenserea. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it would be well to make it a part of 
the record at this point, and that will be done. 

Mrs. RosenserG. This is a later report, of August 20, that I should 
like to submit also for the record. That actually shows some of the 
accomplishments of the former director. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let it be the August 20 report instead of the 
other one. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 
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PROGRESS REPORT—MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL CONTROLS IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(Submitted in response to the request of the Director, Bureau of the Budget, of 
June 18, 1951) 


Prepared by Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel), 
August 20, 1951 


CuHaPpTerR I. INTRODUCTION 


On April 27, 1951, the President directed that the Department of Defense create 
a system to control the requirements for and to check on the utilization of civilian 
and military personnel. On May 22, 1951, in compliance with this directive, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) submitted a report 
on manpower and personnel controls in the Department of Defense. On June 
18, 1951, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget requested the Assistant 4 
tary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) to report on or about August 1, the 
progress made in effecting manpower controls in the Department of Defense as of 
the end of fiscal year 1951. Subsequently, the date for the submission of the 
report was extended by verbal agreement to on or about August 20. This 
document reports Phogrene as of August 15, 1951, and status of plans for fiscal 
year 1952. 

Chtibreis II. Actions as or Avucust 15 


1. INTRODUCTION 


a, Within the Office of Secretary of Defense and the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps, actions taken as of August 15 with regard to the development 
and institution of more effective manpower controls are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

2. ORGANIZATION FOR MANPOWER CONTROL 


a. Office of Secretary of Defense 

(1) The organization of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power and Personnel) on a functional basis has been completed. This organiza- 
tion will result in the development and application of more effective manpower 
controls. The following major subdivisions are included in the Assistant Secre- 
tary’s Office: 

(a) Manpower requirements 

(b) Manpower utilization 

(c) Manpower supply 

(d) Industrial relations 

(e) Military personnel policy 

(f) Civilian personnel policy 

The staffing of the various divisions within the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tai oo Defense (Manpower and Personnel) is now 80 percent complete. The 
civilian staff is complemented by officers from all the services. Staffing is being 
completed as personnel with the requisite technical knowledge and experience 
become available. 
b. Services 

(1) General.—A single focus of responsibility for manpower control, both mili- 
tary and civilian, has been designated in each of the services. 

(2) Army.—In May 1951 an Assistant Secretary of the Army was assigned full 
responsibility and authority in military and civilian manpower matters and 
designated the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower and Reserve Affairs). 
On July 1, 1951, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, assumed responsibility for the 
determination of requirements, the allocation of spaces, and the supervision of 
effective utilization of manpower, both military and civilian. 

(3) Navy.—On May 18, 1951, the Under Secretary of the Navy was assigned 
full responsibility and authority in military and civilian manpower matters. On 
June 8, 1951, the Under Secretary designated a Special Assistant for Manpower. 

(4) Marine Corps.—On July 27, 1951, the Director, Division of Plans and 
Policies, was assigned responsibility for control of manpower, both military and 
civilian, 

(5) Air Force-—The Air Force has had centralization of authority for both 
military and civilian{manpower at the secretarial level under the Assistant Secre- 
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tary (Management) since the latter part of 1947. In December 1949 the respon- 
sibility for military and civilian manpower control was centralized in the Director- 
ate of Manpower and Organization under the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations. 

(6) Evaluation of services’ organizations for manpower control.—(a) The varying 
extent to which the organizations of the services have adjusted to centralized 
manpower control naturally reflects the changes necessitated in internal relation- 
ships by such centralization. The Air Force, which had in being a focus for man- 
power control, has an excellent working organization. The Army, which con- 
solidated the control of military and civilian manpower on July 1, 1951, has made 
good progress in implementing its organization. The Navy, which recently 
designated a Special Assistant for Manpower, has advanced less far in its program. 
The Marine Corps, which centralized control of military and:civilian manpower on 
July 27, 1951, is in process of establishing a working organization. 


3. COORDINATION WITHIN THE OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


a. Working interrelationships have been established between the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the Munitions Board. 
The keynote has been to reduce overlap and duplication of effort in the respective 
areas of responsibility. 

b. A concept paper delineating the responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the field 
of manpower control has been prepared and tentatively agreed upon in principle 
by both agencies. 

c. The responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 
Personnel) and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) with regard to 
determination, review, and approval of manpower requirements are included in a 
memorandum which is awaiting formal approval. This memorandum provides 
for close coordination and combined efforts on the part of both Assistant Secre- 
taries in insuring that no more personnel, military or civilian, are provided the 
services than they require to perform their missions. 

d. Working arrangements have been established with the Munitions Board 
which will assist the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) 
in carrying out assigned responsibilities. For example, the Munitions Board 
will furnish information concerning: 

(1) The extent to which personnel requirements can be supported by 
available housing, training facilities, equipment, ete. 

(2) The impact of military procurement programs on the labor force. 

(3) In addition to information provided on labor disputes by the services, 
the Board furnishes information on labor disputes and labor shortages 
affecting procurement programs. 


4. REQUIREMENTS FOR AND ALLOCATION OF MILITARY AND DIRECT-HIRE CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


a. In order to improve computation of manpower requirements, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel), in coordination with the serv- 
ices, has reviewed present policies and standards, promulgated policy guidance, 
and assisted the services in the establishment of self-audit techniques. 

b. The steps necessary to achieve the above were accomplished as follows: 

(1) The present policies and standards used in the Office, Secretary of Defense, 
were reviewed. 

(2) The services reviewed their policies and standards and reported the result~ 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). 

(3) After completion of these reviews mentioned in (1) and (2) above, a memo- 
randum was prepared outlining in detail the concept of a coordinated and revised 
system of determination of manpower requirements. This memorandum was 
reviewed by appropriate agencies of the Office of the Secretary and the services 

(4) After receipt and consideration of comments and recommendations, action 
documents were promulgated to the services. These documents prescribe in 
detail: 

(a) Process for the review of manpower requirements. The detailed pro- 
cedures apply both to the preparation of programs for budget estimates and 
to requests for ceiling adjustments within programs for which funds have 
been appropriated. 

(b) Procedure for control of manpower requirements and allocation. 

(ce) Forms to be used in submission and justification of manpower require- 
ments and allocation. 
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c. Actions taken or under way in the services regarding requirements for and 
allocation of military and direct-hire civilian employees. 

(1) The action documents recently promulgated to the services prescribe a 
coordinated system of preparation, submission, review, and justification of man- 
power requirements and allocation. These documents, which include policy 
guidance in addition to procedures, will serve as a basis for each service to develop 
similar documents for use internally. Each service has taken or is taking action 
to improve its methods of determining requirements for and allocation of man- 
power. Specific examples in each of the services are as follows: 

(2) Army— 

(a) Revised procedures including forms have been developed and dis- 
seminated to major commands for their use in presenting detailed requests 
for changes in manpower ceilings. 

(b) A guidance document has been prepared which will assist major com- 
mands in setting forth manpower requirements and justification therefor. 

(c) An improved system of manpower programing to determine future 
personnel requirements is planned. Major commands and agencies will 
submit, in accordance with a given set of assumptions, their recommended 
troop bases reflecting proposed utilization of military personnel 4 years in 
advance of the year it is to be budgeted and become effective. Two vears 
prior to the year civilian requirements are to be budgeted, principal civilian 
requirements will be submitted, based on and paralleling the military 
personnel program. 

(3) Navy— 

(a) A Navy-wide inventory and appraisal of available criteria, standards 
and other tools appropriate for manpower management purposes is under 
way. This survey is designed to isolate and select for Navy-wide usage the 
best criteria and techniques being used in individual bureaus and offices. 

(b) Upon completion of the inventory and appraisal mentioned above, 
selected criteria, standards, and other tools will be put to use, as appropriate, 
at each level of management. Other improved or new criteria, standards 
and tools will be adopted or developed and applied as manpower control 
devices. 

(4) Marine Corps— 

(a) The determination and review of military and civilian manpower 
requirements and allocation have been more closely integrated. 

(b) More effective guidance will be provided headquarters agencies and 
field commands in regard to manpower control. 

(c) Assistance will be given to field commands in the establishment of 
programs for self-audits, spot checks, and reviews of manpower requirements 
and allocation. 

(5) Air Foree— 

(a) Policies and procedures for administering the Air Force-wide manage- 
ment improvement program have been pubiished and impiemented. An 
Air Force management course of 6 weeks duration is being conducted at 
George Washington University. A total of 400 officers will receive training 
in this course. 

(b) A field review program has been established to secure and disseminate 
information on organization and manpower at commands and bases through- 
out the Air Force. Field organization and method examiners will periodically 
visit Air Force installations to examine and evaluate procedures, to assist 
personne] in the field in applying better procedures, discuss manpower prob- 
lems, and observe the adequacy of present directives, management tools, and 
reporting requirements. 

(c) Basic manpower planning tables, providing basic manning standards 
for activities not organized under tables of organization, and designed to serve 
as a quick and accurate means for estimating personnel requirements are being 
prepared, 

(6) Evaluation— 

(a) Progress in the implementation of procedures for determination of 
manpower requirements and allocation has been made by all the services. 
The extent to which a particular service has been able to establish a long-range 
and effective system is directly dependent upon the status of its program at 
the time the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) 
directed that such a program be put into effect. For example, the Air Force, 
which had a central control for manpower, is the most advanced of the serv- 
ices in the field of requirements and allocation. On the other hand, the 
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Navy which had almost completely decentralized control of civilian man- 
power, is faced with the most complex problem. 

d. In coordination with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and 
the services, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) is 
reviewing the manpower programs of the services. Several examples of specific 
projects which have been completed or are in the process of being completed are 
as follows: 

(1) The manpower requirements of Department of Defense agencies in the 
Washington area have been analyzed. As a result, on July 24, 1951, a 5-percent 
reduction in both civilian and military personnel ceilings was directed. ‘This 
reduction was designed to force a breathing spell after a period of expansion to 
assure full utilization of personnel both in quality and quantity. 

(2) The military manpower requirements of the entire Defense Establishment, 
both present and projected, are being studied in relation to the capacity of the 
Nation’s manpower pool to provide necessary personnel for the foreseeable future 
without impairing the Nation’s industrial capacity or draining off an inordinate 
share of scientific personnel. 

(3) In April 1951 civilian manpower ceilings were prescribed for the military 
departments by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). 
The ceilings were below the end fiscal year 1951 ceilings approved in the budget, 
and resulted in a considerable saving in civilian manpower and funds. When 
subsequent requests for ceiling increases by the services were carefully reviewed 
and detailed justification submitted, it was found that the workload increase in one 
instance was not commensurate with the requested personnel increase. Con- 
sequently, the approved increase was 10,000 civilians below the requested number. 

(4) In June the Army requested an increase of 44,000 military personnel to 
provide partially for organization of three additional divisions (the remainder of 
the personnel required were to be provided from within present ceilings). A 
careful review revealed that the additional divisions could be manned with reduced 
supporting troops from within present ceilings. A saving of 44,000 individuals 
resulted from this review. 

(5) The draft calls submitted by the services have been reviewed prior to sub- 
mission to Selective Service. After analysis and consultation with service repre- 
sentatives necessary adjustments have been made to provide the most nearly 
level input consistent with approved programs. 

(6) Formal reviews, including hearings, were conducted on August 8 and 10 
involving requests for an increase in the Navy and Marine Corps fiscal year 1952 
militray strengths. The analysis of the data submitted is continuing and no 
decision has vet been made concerning the requests. 


5. MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


a, Objectives—(1) The manpower utilization program within the Department 
of Defense has been developed to answer the following three questions: 
(a) Is the job necessary? 
(b) What are the essential factors in determining the class of manpower 
to fill a necessary job? 
1. Combat qualified military personnel? 
2. Restricted duty military personnel? 
3. Female military personnel? 
4. Direct-hire civilian personnel? 
5. Outside contract personnel? 
(c) Having filled a necessary job with the desired class of manpower, is the 
manpower being fully utliized: 
1. In terms of highest order of his skill? ; 
2. In terms of productivity? 

b. Organization.—The Office of Manpower Utilization has been organized under 
five functional branches, as listed and briefly described below: 

(1) Manpower utilization controls: To establish a system of DOD-wide man- 
power utilization controls which will be employed by all echelons of DOD as to 
their military and civilian personnel. 

(2) Manpower utilization standards: To evaluate and improve existing man- 
power utilization standards; to develop utilization standards where none presently 
are established. 

(3) Occupational analysis: To develop facts necessary to relate actual job 
requirements to actual manpower capabilities; to establish comparable facts in 
support and advancement of manpower utilization controls and standards and 
qualitative distribution. 
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(4) Qualitative distribution: To accomplish equitable apportionment of actual 
available manpower among the services in accordance with the factual needs of 
each. 

(5) Manpower utilization surveys: To develop and establish techniques for 
service Le: gma pane of manpower utilization controls and standards, occupa- 
tional analysis, and qualitative distribution. : 

c. Actions as of 15 August.— 

(1) Qualitative distribution of military manpower: 

(a) Since May 1, 1951, all military manpower accessions, whether by 
enlistment or induction, have been proportionally distributed qualitatively 
among the four services. In the absence of any better qualitative date 
(such as job analysis, including mental and physical requirements of specific 
jobs to be filled), the best available basis for the distribution was determined 
to be the mental group. Consequently, mental-group percentage limits were 
prescribed to be used in all services for enlistees and inductees. Armed 
Forces examining stations are being established to administer physical and 
mental examinations, under common standards, for enlistees and inductees. 
The Army has been designated as executive agent under the Armed Forces 
Examining Stations (AFES) Policy Board. 

(6) The first 2 months of operation under qualitative distribution (QD) 
have indicated that there is a real question as to the validity of the Armed 
Forces qualification test percentile conversion table. An interservice work- 
ing group is being set up to evaluate the correctness of the conversion. 

(2) Voluntary enlistments and increased effectiveness of military manpower: 

(a) A careful analysis of the relative cost to the Government and the 
relative manpower effectiveness of voluntary enlistees versus inductees has 
been made. From both standpoints, it has been found that voluntary 
enlistments are much more desirable than inductees. All practicable admin- 
istrative efforts are being made to obtain as many voluntary enlistments as 
possible. 

(3) Occupational analysis: 

(a) An inventory and reevaluation of the work done both by the services 
and by the Department of Defense in the field of occupational analysis is 
being conducted. 

(4) ee utilization surveys: 

(a) Manpower utilization surveys have been conducted at one installation 
each of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The survey teams were composed 
of an independent outside consultant as Chairman, an OSD representative. 
and service members from both Headquarters and the field. The results of 
the three surveys are being analyzed. As a result of the analyses: 

1. Specific, immediate actions will be required of the services. 

2. Fruitful areas for broadening investigations will be indicated. 

3. Improved~ survey techniques. and programs for self-audit and 
review by the services will be developed. 

(5) Assistance to the Congress: 

(a) Considerable work has been done with the services in connection with 
manpower supply or utilization problems in connection with investigations 
conducted by congressional committees, as well as with individual Members 
of Congress. Another problem of major importance which involved close 
collaboration with the Congress and the services was that of Reserve forces 
legislation. The congressional committees are: 

1. Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures. 

2. Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

3. Preparedness Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate. 

4. Subcommittee on Federal Manpower Policies of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

5. Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. 

6. Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

7. Industrial Manpower Subcommittee of the Senate Select Small 
Business Committee. 

8. Public Accounts Subcommittee of the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

9. Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

10. House Committee on Appropriations. 
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11. Armed Services Subcommittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

12. Kilday Subcommittee on Efficient Utilization of Military and 
Civilian Personnel within the Department of Defense. 

13. Brooks Special Subcommittee for Civilian Components. 


CuaprTer III. Actions ror Fiscat YEAR 1952 
1. GENERAL 


a. In the report to the President submitted on May 22, 1951, actions planned 
for fiscal year 1952 were outlined in general terms. Since the submission of that 
report, some of the actions scheduled for 1952 already have been completed, while 
some of the general plans for the year have crystallized into more specific projects. 
In the following paragraphs, some of the specific actions which are planned for 
accomplishment during fiscal year 1952 by the Assistant Secretary of. Defense 
(Manpower and Personnel) and the services working together are outlined below. 


2. ORGANIZATION 


a. With the completion of the organization within the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense for effective manpower control, sufficient guidance and supervision can 
be given the various services, in completing or refining their manpower control 
organizations. 

3. MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND ALLOCATION 


a. The services, which have now received action documents from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) prescribing policies and proced- 
ures for determination, submission, review, and justification of their manpower 
requirements and allocation, can now develop their own internal policies and pro- 
cedures based thereon. The staff of the Assistant Secretary will provide guidance 
and assistance to the services. 

b. Formal! reviews by the Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel) of the 
service manpower programs, which have already commenced, will be conducted 
in a more comprehensive manner. 

c. Control mechanisms win be instituted to monitor the actual accomplishment 
of manpower programs by the services after approval of such programs has been 
made by the Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personne]). 


4. MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


a. As the qualitative distribution, Armed Forces examining stations machinery 
becomes more firmly setablished, it will be the medium for a thoroughly effective 
qualitative distribution of military manpower. This will be attained as better 
standards and criteria are developed and validated. Such criteria will include: 

(1) The true minimum physical and mental requirements of each specific 
job type. 

(2) The true measure, through improved examining techniques, of the 
physical and mental capabilities of the enlistee and inductee. 

(3) The establishment of comparability of job types among the services. 

b. More extensive use will be made of manpower utilization surveys. The 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) will actively partici- 
pate in surveys conducted by the services. A checklist of manpower-utilization 
questions to be used by all survey teams will be developed. A Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Council composed of service and OSD representatives will be established 
This council will provide a medium for the discussion of priority of actions, 
feasibility of program items, and development of the most practicable approach 
to their resolution. 

CuarterR IV. Summary 


1. To summarize the progress in the field of control of manpower requirements, 
allocation, distribution, and utilization since the President’s statement on April 
27, 1951: 

a. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) has a staff 
organized to supervise, guide, and assist the manpower-control agencies in each 
service. 

b. The Assistant Secretary has provided the services with standardized pro- 
cedures for submitting and justifying manpower requirements and for monitoring 
the utilization of manpower. These procedures insure that manpower require- 
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ments are closely geared to the availability of facilities and equipment and the 
lead-time for training. 

c. The services have each created a focus of manpower control and are making 
real progress in completing their internal organization and procedures to this end. 

d. Through the efforts of the Assistant Secretary’s office, and in coordination 
with the services, significant manpower economies already have been effected. 

e. In short, considerable progress has been made in all services and more 
effective controls will be instituted as rapidly as possible. 

2. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) will continue 
to supervise and guide the services in their efforts to achieve better manpower 
controls which will result in more economical use of manpower, both military and 
civilian. The services will be requested to report their progress in this work 
quarterly, commencing on October 1, 1951. (See table A for copy of directive 
to services.) Copies of these reports will be furnished your office. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1961. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army. 
the Secretary of the Navy. 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject: Quarterly progress report on manpower and personnel controls in the 
services. 
References: (a) President’s directive, April 27, 1951. 
(b) AsstSeeDef(M&P) memo, May 8, 1951. 
(c) AsstSec Def(M&P) memo, May 28, 1951. 
(d) AsstSecDef(M&P) memo, July 14, 1951. 
Enclosures: (1) Copy of report to Director, Bureau of the Budget, August 20, 
1951. 
(2) Format for quarterly report. 


1. Reference (a) directed that the Department of Defense create a system to 
control the requirements for and to check on the utilization of civilian and military 
personnel, Reference (6) requested the secretaries to submit a report concerning 
the status of manpower control in their departments. References (c) and (d) 
requested the departmental secretaries to submit reports of progress in the 
institution of manpower controls. Attached as enclosure (1) is a report to the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget based on the activities of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) and the reports from the depart- 
ments submitted in compliance with reference (d). 

2. In view of the complexities of the problem of establishing more effective and 
workable system of manpower contro! in the services, it is considered that the 
progress is generally satisfactory. It is essential that each of the services continue 
to make improvements as rapidly as possible. The staff of my office is available 
at all times to provide guidance and assistance. In order that I may keep the 
Secretary of Defense and the Director, Bureau of the Budget, informed regularly 
of this most important work, it is requested that commencing on October 1, you 
submit to me a quarterly report of your activities in the institution, implementa- 
tion, and improvement of manpower controls. It is emphasized that the report 
should not duplicate material in previous reports except for reporting progress in 
programs or projects instituted in a previous quarter. Enclosure (2) is a format 
for use as a guide in preparing the report. 

ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


FORMAT FOR QUARTERLY REPORT ON MANPOWER CONTROLS 


1. Organization. 
a. Organization for manpower control including functions and staffing. 
(1) Inelude chart of the organization for manpower control emanat- 
ing from the individual designated as the focus for manpower 
control. After initial quarterly report, show only changes 
in organization, functions, and staffing. 
2. Determination of manpower requirements and allocation. 
a. Guidance and assistance. 

(1) Inelude copies of guidance documents promulgated to head- 

quarters and field agencies. 

(2) Report training or indoctrination courses conducted for head- 
quarters and field personnel who are involved in determina- 
tion, preparation, and submission of manpower requirements 
and allocation. 
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b. Methods for determination of manpower requirements and allocation. 
(1) Report procedures used in determination, preparation, sub- 
mission, review, and justification of manpower requirements 

and allocation. Include copies of directives and forms. 

(2) Describe control mechanisms used such as self-audits, inspec- 
tions, periodic reports, ete. 

c. Significant achievements resulting from institution of centralized con- 
trel of manpower requirements. 

(1) Inelude a report or description of significant achievements 
such as personnel economies effected. 

3. Manpower utilization. 
a. Guidance and assistance. 

(1) Include copies of guidance documents promulgated to head- 
quarters and field agencies. 

(2) Report training or indoctrination courses conducted for head- 
quarters and field personnel who are involved in control of 
manpower utilization. 

b. Methods for increasing effectiveness of manpower utilization. 

(1) Describe methods instituted for determining effectiveness of 
manpower utilization. 

(2) Describe control mechanisms such as self audits, inspections, 
periodic reports, utilization surveys, etc. 

c. Significant achievements in the field of manpower utilization. 

(1) Include a report or description of significant achievements 
such as increased utilization of civilians, limited service per- 
sonnel, ete. 

4. Plans for next quarter. 
a. Outline the plans for the next quarter in the following areas: 

(1) Organization for manpower control. 

(2) Manpower requirements and allocation. 

(3) Manpower utilization. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL WORKING AT CIVILIAN DUTIES 


Senator O’Maunoney. Perhaps we should have a copy for each 
member of the committee. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will supply a copy for every member, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Chairman, while you are studying those 
figures, I should like to ask Madam Secretary this question: What 
and how does the civilian-employee percentage compare with that of 
World War IT? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I will give you the exact percentages, Senator. 

Senator Turn. The reason I ask that question is, have we released 
all of the soldiers for actual combat or military duty possible, or are we 
employing as many civilian employees as w ould be advisable, thereby 
reliev ing the soldier of routine desk service rather than actual military 
service? 

Mrs. Rosensera. We have this problem on that, Senator: There 
are some men who are doing jobs right here in the continental United 
States—servicemen—that could be performed by civilians, but we 
have to train them, because those same services are performed outside 
of the continental United States by men in uniform. So a certain 
amount of them are needed for training. 

We have one other type of military personnel that is performing 
jobs that could be performed by civilians, and that is those who are 
waiting for assignments or those who have to be kept in the continental 
United States for an emergency. 

It is also better for the morale of those men if they are continually 
occupied, so that at all times we will have some men who are perform- 
ing jobs in uniform that could be performed by civilians. 
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Any time an emergency comes, those men can immediately perform 
combat jobs, because they will have combat training. 

However, we are replacing, or trying to replace, every man we can 
who could be put into combat, by civilians, and I think that our 
getting three additional divisions is a very constructive step. 

Senator Tuyr. But your percent in relation to what the percentage 
was—I did not permit you to carry through and find those figures. 

Mrs. Rosensere. In July 1951, it is 2.6 military men per civilian 
employee; and in 1945, June, it was 4.6 military per civilian. In June 
of 1941, it was 5.1 military per civilian. 

In June of 1946, it was 2.1 military per civilian; and in June of 1947, 
it was 1.8; and in June of 1948, it was 1.7; and in 1949, it was 1.8; 
and in 1950, 1.9; and in June and July it is the same ratio—2.6 civilians 
to every military employee. 

Mr. Garvock. I would like to say the comparison between now and 
World War II may be a little bit misleading, because while we are 
pushing a procurement program, we are not building the military 
personnel as rapidly, so that you could switch this percentage simply 
by bringing another million men on board in the military. That 
would not be in accordance with our present plan. So that the 
production and procurement is going at different rates. 

Senator Toye. That is what led me to ask the question. I realize 
in 1945, just prior to the ending of the war, that would be at a time 
when you would be almost in a stationary situation, because you then 
had full mobilization, and you had war activities that would compel 
you to have every man on active duty that could be relieved by a 
civilian employee. At that time you had 4 percent. 

Mrs. Rosensera. To 12 million men. 

Senator Toye. Four percent civilian employees, and you had 
12 million military; am | right on that? 

Mrs. Rosensera. It is not 4 percent; it is 4.6 military people to 
every civilian. 

Senator Toye. It is 4.6 military to every civilian employee; and 
at the present time you have 2.6 of military to every civilian employee 
that is engaged in the military activity? 

Mrs. Rosenserea. In production or related activities. You see, in 
1945 our defense effort was going full blast and we had fuller use of 
our civilians. I think a better comparison would be in 1939 when 
we first started before World War II. 

Senator Tuyr. It would show a better percentage, but in 1939 it 
was 1.7 military to every civilian, and that is when we got started, 
just as we are now. The year 1945 is not really a good comparison. 

Senator McCLeLian. Suppose some development should occur 
that would compel us to go into all-out mobilization immediately. 
How much would you have to increase the one million and a half mn 
civilian employees that you have now? Could you give us any 
rough estimate of that? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I could not, Senator. It would depend upon 
the speed with which we could deploy the men who are here now into 
the places they are needed. But the ratio of overhead does not 
increase in the same amount. A lot of these men are now doing jobs 
that will be completed. 

Senator McCLe.ian. That is procurement and so on? 


84975—51———-109 
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Mrs. RosensBerc. Reactivation of stations, and reconditioning of 
ships, and a lot of things that are necessary for a mobilization base. 

Senator McCie.uan. And this number of civilian employees, you 
think, then, will increase, instead of decreasing? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Not for some time, sir, it will not. The ratio 
will decrease in proportion to the increase in our Armed Forces. 

Senator McC.Le.uan. If we increase our Armed Forces above the 
3% million, it will decrease in ratio, but you do not expect any decrease 
in this number of over-all total of one and a half million during the 
continued war effort on its present basis? 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Mrs. Rosenserc. No. We are asking for an increase for this 
coming year to approximately 1,560,000. We are now up to 1,235,498 
civilians. 

Senator McCLe.ian. That is what you have now. I understood 
you to say one million and a half. 

Mrs. RosenserG. That is the ceiling. One million and a half is 
what it will be; that is our goal. We have now 1,235,000, and we are 
asking for, in the next budget, 1,560,572 people. That is, approxi- 
mately 1,560,000 people. Most of that is for the production effort 
increased procurement effort. 

For instance, in order to be able to give more jobs to small business, 
which I know is a question you wanted answered, Senator, and in 
which your committee is interested, there are 437 people in the De- 
partment’ of Defense who are engaged in looking after small business. 
There are 18 in the Office of the Secretary of Defense alone, and the 
remainder in military departments working on procurement from small 
business. 

In addition, there is an added civilian personnel requirement which 
directly relates to procurement from small-business firms. 

Senator McCLe.Lian. Are many of these civilian employees actually 
laborers? 

Mrs. RosensperG. Yes, sir; that is the figure that I gave you. 
Altogether, three out of every ‘four are engaged i in production. That 
is, not all are what we call blue-collar workers; but they are either 
blue-collar workers or white-collar workers suc h as technicians, who 
are aiding production. 


COMPARISON OF PERSONNEL AND PROCUREMENT COSTS 


Senator O’Manoney. In 1950, the appropriation for major procure- 
ment and production costs was $2,567,000,000. It constituted 20 
percent of the entire appropriation. In 1951, it had increased to 
$22,696,000,000, and had become 47 percent of the total appropria- 
tion. In 1952, it had reached the figure of $29,743,000,000 in the 
budget, and that was 49 percent of a total budget ‘of $60, 686,000,000. 

I take it that as military procurement and production expands, it 
becomes necessary to employ more civilians to handle it. 

Now, the comparison with military personnel costs illustrates, | 
think, rather directly what the problem is. In 1950 military per- 
sonnel costs accounted for $4,558,000,000, or 35 percent of the total 
budget. In 1951 these costs accounted for $8,154,000,000 of the 
budget, or 17 percent. Dollarwise they had less than doubled, but 
percentagewise they were more than half. And for fiscal 1952, mili- 
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tary personnel costs amounted to $10,476,000,000, an increase of a 
little over—well, about $2,300,000,000 over 1952, but those costs 
still constituted only 17 percent of the total budget. 

From this analysis of the factual tables, I drew the conclusion that 
the increase in personnel is governed rather by the amount of the 
budget which is devoted to matériel procurement than to enlisted 
personnel, on the strength of the Armed Forces in military personnel. 

Mr. Rosenserc. That is correct; a major part is governed by that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, the statement is made that there 
are more civilians employed in the Department of Defense today than 
in World War II, and that sounds pretty tough. It sounds like waste. 
What is the fact? 

Mrs. RosennerG. There were 2,239,217 civilians employed in 
June of 1944; in June 1945, 2,628,029. At that time we had the 
largest number of civilian employees. 

We now have 1,235,498, less than one-half of the civilians that were 
employed in June of 1945. 

Senator O’Manonry. Madam Secretary, there are several tables 
which have been handed to me, and let me start with these that I have 
here. I want them to be made a part of the record, and I would like to 
have you describe them. 

This first one is more likely to harmonize with your presentation, 
because the other is based upon the annual requests. 

Mrs. RosenBerG. Mine is the total one, and Mr. MeNeil’s is 
divided. Mine is for the one million and a half, and Mr. MecNeil’s is 
for the new appropriation, and he divided it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would vou put a description in the record as 
you put them in, so that everybody who reads the record will know 
precisely what this table represents? Will you supply it for the record 
when you get the testimony, and we can do it that way? 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Summary of civilian positions shown in 1952 budget document 


Fiscal years 


Estimated 
| Actual, 1950 - sai 


1951 1952 


Department of the Army 266, O84 504, 167 621, 821 
Department of the Navy ‘ ; 352, 142 482,224 |. | 562, 969 
Department of the Air Force 172, 551 278, 400 319, 409 
Office, Secretary of Defense _ --_- ‘ 1, 581 2, 090 2,091 


RD eI et 793, 258. 1, 266, 881 1, 506, 290 


' Includes 27,000 positions involved in the transition from an old continuing appropriation to a new con- 
tinuing appropriation for which no employment is planned. 


Civilian employment in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 1952, budget estimates 


{In thousands of dollars] 


} Total | Administrative 


| Man-years | Amount | Man-years| Amount 


Appropriations: Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary | | | 
of Defense, 1952.....___- Ree a tinrk = ck tee ee 1 2, 036 11, 476 2, 036 11, 476 


' Includes 54 man-years of part-time employees, 
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1744 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


WASTE OF MANPOWER DISCUSSED 





Senator O’Manoney. Do any of the members of the committee 
want to address any further questions to Mrs. Rosenberg on this 
point? 

The committee is a unit, I am sure, in expressing the hope that 
nothing should be left undone to prevent the waste of manpower. 
It may seem strange to you that so much emphasis is placed upon 
that, but the reason for it is that much of the information that comes 
to Members of the Senate comes from members of the armed services, 
and from persons who have been associated with the Defense Estab- 
lishment in the past. 

Senator THyr. Have you found any branches or departments of 
the Government where you have found that there is a waste of man- 
power? I did not want to embarrass the Madam Secretary, but how 
far are you able to reach into the extra organization of the various 
military branches to a point where you can put your finger on them 
and say, ‘You are wasting manpower in that division; here is the 
record and here are the facts’’? 

I am just wondering whether it is humanly and physically possible 
for you to exercise your authority and your very sound judgment over 
those agencies to a point where you could put your fants on some 
particular phase of the operations to show that they are wasting 
manpower? 

Mrs. Rosensere. I will give you an example that I read of, and I 
hope you will not ask me which service it was, where we showed them 
that 10,000 less civilians could perform the job equally efficiently. I 
do not want to build a large staff, Senator, and I do not want to pyra- 
mid these manpower divisions, and our purpose is to help each service 
know what good manpower controls are, and to work with them until 
they develop it. 

We have put our finger on places, and we have actually showed 
them where they can save, and I must say one thing: I have never had 
anybody question either our authority or the right to do it, or have 
showed a lack of desire to do it. I can honestly say we are getting 
100 percent cooperation. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, that branch of the service was so 
close to the problem that it was like the old saying, they were so close 
to the forest that they could not see the trees; and was that how you 
could see it and they had not seen it, or was it a little featherbedding 
on their part in order to have the help if in the event the situation 
should develop where they needed it they would have it? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. I will say this, Senator: I have done manpower 
utilization studies in some of the biggest concerns in the country, and 
I have vet to see one where there isn’t a certain amount of waste, and 
I always felt that if anyone came into my organization, they always 
found some waste. A newcomer gets a good fresh viewpoint; he 
can get a new picture. 

I think that we all need manpower controls; the services have had 
the difficulty of building very fast, and getting their job done, and in 
that process you always have some waste, everybody has. Every 
large concern has it. 

The thing that is hopeful to me is that there is a real desire on their 
part to do as good a job as possible, and whenever you can show them 
that a job ought to be done, they help you do it. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 1745 


MOTORCARS AND CHAUFFEURS 


Senator O’Manoney. In relation to this question of civilian per- 
sonnel, there are several other matters which have been discussed at 
various meetings of the committee from time to time. That is not 
particularly with respect to this bill, but with respect to other bills, 
and previous appropriation bills for ‘the Defense Establishment. 

Let me list four of them: Passenger motorcars; chauffeurs; use of 
military personnel for other than military duties; payment of tuition 
to civilian personnel for stenographic training. 

Do you want to make a comment on any of these? 

Mrs. RosenBeERG. I think the first one you mentioned was the motor 
pool. Mr. MeNeil’s office, has recently studied this matter to see 
where we are employing chauffeurs, and whether they are necessar vy 
or not. We have some figures on it, and I believe that there probably 
have been some reductions in this area. 

Is that not right, Mr. Garlock? I know I went over my own depart- 
ment to make sure whatever cars are used are pooled. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, you say whatever cars are 
used are from the pool, and that means no cars are individually as- 
signed, in your division? 

Mrs. RosensereG. For instance, if a car is assigned to take me back 
and forth and when I am not using it the car is available for everybody 
in my division. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is no car assigned to vou personally, 
for example? 

Mrs. RosenserG. It may be assigned to me officially, but it is used 
by the staff in the department. 

Mr. Gartocx. I can supply a list of all of those that are individually 
assigned. 

Mrs. Rosenspera. Nobody in the division has a car that is used 
for one person. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is no car exclusively assigned to you? 

Mrs. Rosensera. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Garlock says that he will supply 
a list of cars individually or exclusively assigned to individuals. 

Mr. Gartock. I will have to amplify it, because Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
case is a good example. The record will show it is individually 
assigned to Mr. McNeil and Mrs. Rosenberg and Mr. Edwards, but 
in the use of the car, the entire staff uses the car instead of drawing 
on the pool and thereby reducing the requirements for the pool; 
and the same thing occurs in the three departments. So that while 
the cars are individually assigned and that person has first call on it, 
his staff members make rather extensive use of that car. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


List or Cars ASSIGNED TO INDIVIDUALS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 

Name Position 
Hon. George C. Marshall Secretary of Defense. 
Hon. Robert A. Lovett_.._._._ Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Hon. W. J. McNeil Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
Hon. Anna M. Rosenberg. - - - Do. 
Hon. Daniel K. Edwards -.- --- Do. 
Hon. Dan A. Kimball Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. Francis P. Whitehair__.. Under Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. John T. Koehler Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
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List oF Cars ASSIGNED TO INDIVIDUALS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—Continued 


Name Position 
Hon. John F. Floberg _.. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 
Admiral William M. Fechteler. Chief of Naval Operations. 
Admiral Donald B. Duncan___ Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 
Rear Adm. R. L. Dennison... Naval Aide to the President. 
Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King... Special Adviser to the Secretary. 
Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey_ Fleet Admiral. 
Rear Adm. Ge r:e H. Fort... Commandant, Potomac River Naval Command. 
Rear Adm. George W. Calver. Capitol Physician. 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins___--_- Chief of Staff, United States Army. 
Gen. John Hull___-- . Vice Chief of Staff, United States Army. 
Genl. Omar N. Bradley____.__. Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Hon. Earl D.Johnson___._____ Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
Hon. Archibald §. Alexander__ Under Secretary of the Army. 
Hon. Karl R. Bendetsen___- Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
Gen. Harry H. Vaughan______ Military Aide to the President. 
Hon. John A. MeCone____._.. Under Secretary of the Air Force. 
Hon. Roswell L. Gilpatric____ Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert- ---_ - Do. 
Hon. John D. Small_______._._._ Chairman, Munitions Board. 
Hon. Walter G. Whitman . Chairman, Research and Development Board. 
Hon. Robert LeBaron ___- . Chairman, Military Liaison Committee to AEC, 
Hon. Frank Pace, Jr ._.... Secretary of the Army. 
Hon. Thomas K. Finletter_._.__ Secretary of the Air Force. 
Gen. Hoyt 8. Vandenberg____ Chief of Staff, Air Force. 
Gen. N. F. Twining__- _. Vice Chief of Staff, Air Force. 
Gen. R. B. Landry___- _.. Air Force Aide to President. 
Gen. A. W. Vanaman_____... Commandant, Industrial College. 


While these cars are personally assigned, in many instances they are utilized 
for official business by other members of the staff, thereby reducing the require- 


ments for pool cars. 
Civilian or military chauffeurs are assigned as required in order to obtain maxi- 


mum use of these cars. 

Mrs. RosenserG. There are 15 people in my division authorized 
to use the car that is assigned to me. 

Senator O’Manonrey. And this use is for official purposes only? 

Mr. Garwock. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is a thing that has got to be made of 
record, because Members see cars going around to what seem not to 
be official engagements. 

Of course, I do not want to make any invidious comparison at all, 
but you will understand what I mean when I say it was pointed out 
during the hearings on the Ditrict of Columbia appropriation bill 
that éach of the three Commissioners has a car individually and per- 
manently assigned to him. Now, the Commissioners, of course, are 
called upon not oniy to go around the District on the work of the 
District of Columbia Government, but also they have various assign- 
ments of a more or less ceremonial nature that must be attended to, 
and they are constantly being called out to attend functions at night, 
dinners of the board of trade, and dinners of the merchants’ associa- 
tions, and what have you. So that it is a perfectly natural thing 
that there should be such an assignment. 

But we went through that bill, and we made cuts, and so I would 
like to have you make the record perfectly clear here about the in- 
dividual use, and the exclusive individual use of cars. 

Then you will make your statement about the passenger motor- 
cars and the pool. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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With respect to Department of Defense policy pertaining to the utilization 
of Government-owned passenger-carrying vehicles, there follows a statement 
issued by the Secretary of Defense on July 20, 1949, on this subject: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 20, 1949. 
Memorandum for The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 

Reference is made to Mr. Forrestal’s memorandum to you of February 23, 
1949, to which was attached copies of letters exchanged with Senator Tydings. 

From a review of your replies, it is clear that Senator Tydings was correct 
when he stated that the military departments vary considerably in the degree 
to which they classify assignments as ‘‘field work” to exclude the incumbents 
thereof from the provisions of section 16 of Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, commonly known as the Byrd statute. 

The Congress has, since 1914, placed stringent restrictions on the use of Gov- 
ernment-owned passenger vehicles. Section 5 of the 1915 Appropriation Act 
(38 Stat. 508), which the Byrd statute amends, illustrates the intent of Congress 
at that time: 

“Src. 5. No appropriation made in this or any other act shall be available for 
the purchase of any motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicle 
for the service of any of the executive departments or other Government estab- 
lishments, or any branch of the Government service, unless specific authority is 
given therefor, and after the close of the fiscal vear 1915 there shall not be expended 
out of any appropriation made by Congress any sum for purchase, maintenance, 
repair, or operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles 
for anv branch of the public service of the United States unless the same is specifi- 
cally authorized by law, and in the estimates for the fiseal year 1916 and subse- 
quent fiscal vears there shall be submitted in detail estimates for such necessary 
appropriations as are intended to be used for purchase, maintenance, repair, or 
operation of all motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, 
specifying the sums required, the public purposes for which said vehicles are 
intended, and the officials or employees by whom the same are to be used.”’ 

The law now in effect (60 Stat. 810) reiterates the basic policy set in 1914, while 
making due allowance for the increased use of passenger vehicles in the Federal 
public service: 

“Sec. 16. (a) Section 5 of the act of July 16, 1914 (5 U. S. C. 78), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Unless specifically authorized by the appropriation concerned or 
other law, no appropriation shall be expended to purchase or hire passenger motor 
vehicles for any branch of the Government other than those for the use of the 
President of the United States, the secretaries to the President, or the heads of the 
executive departments enumerated in 5 United States Code l. * * * 

“*(e) Unless otherwise specifically provided, no appropriation available for any 
lepartment shall be expended— * * * 

“*(2) for the maintenance, operation, and repair of any Government- 
owned passenger motor vehicle or aircraft not used exclusively for official 
purposes; and “official purposes” shall not include the transportation of 
officers and employees between their domiciles and places of employment, 
except in cases of medical officers on out-patient medical service and except 
in cases of officers and employees engaged in field work the character of whose 
duties makes such transportation necessary and then only as to such latter 
cases when the same is approved by the head of the department concerned. 
Any officer or employee of the Government who willfully uses or authorizes 
the use of any Government-owned passenger motor vehicle or aircraft, or of 
any passenger motor vehicle or aircraft leased by the Government, for other 
than official purposes or otherwise violates the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be suspended from duty by the head of the department concerned, 
without compensation, for not less than 1 month, and shall be suspended for a 
longer period or summarily removed from office if circumstances warrant. 
The limitations of this paragraph shall not apply to any motor vehicles or 
aircraft for official use of the President, the heads of the executive depart- 
ments enumerated in 5 United States Code 1, ambassadors, ministers, 
chargés d’affaires, and other principal diplomatic and consular officials.’ ”’ 

I consider it highly important that the intent of the Congress in this matter be 
complied with both in the spirit and letter of the law. 
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Accordingly, you are directed to issue new or amending instructions pertaining 
to the use of official vehicles to the extent necessary to implement the following 
statement of establishment policy: 


A. At the seat of government 


(1) Official cars will not be assigned on a full-time basis to officers and employees 
of the National Military Establishment on duty ai the seat of government, other 
than to the holders of the following offices, who have been authorized by law to 
utilize such services, or whose work has been determined to require their active 
participation in diplomatic matters pertaining to military and naval liaison with 
representatives of foreign nations: 

(a) Secretaries, under secretaries, assistant secretaries, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, and 
the Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

(b) Such additional positions as I may from time to time designate. 

(2) No officer or employee of the National Military Establishment at the seat 
of government is authorized to use an official car for other than the actual per- 
formance of official duties. No authorized use shall be construed to include 
transportation between their domiciles and their places of employment, except 
for the following persons: 

(a) those persons holding the positions specifically enumerated in para- 
graph A (1) above; 

(6) medical officers actually engaged in out-patient medical service; and 

(c) those officers and employees in field work the character of whose duties 
make such transportation necessary and then only as to such latter cases 
when the same is approved by the head of the department concerned. 
Criteria: Approval shall be denied officers and employees whose justification 
for using official cars between their domiciles and places of employment relies 
wholly or substantially on reasons of custom, rank, prestige, or personal 
eonvenience; temporary duty status of itself will not be regarded as auto- 
matically creating conditions of field work which justify assignment of cars for 
the transportation of officers and employees between their domiciles and 
places of employment. 


B. In the field 
(1) No officer or employee of the National Military Establishment field service, 
either within or without the continental limits of the United States, is authorized 
to use an official car for other than the actual performance of official duties. No 
authorized use shall be construed to include transportation between their domiciles 
and their places of employment, except for the following persons: 
(a) medical officers actually engaged in out-patient medical service; and 
(b) those officers and employees engaged in field work the character of 
whose duties make such transportation necessary and then only as to such 
latter cases when the same is approved by the head of the department con- 
cerned. Criteria: Approval shall be denied officers and employees whose 
justification for using official cars between their domiciles and places of em- 
~ployment relies wholly or substantially on reasons of custom, rank, prestige, 
or personal convenience; temporary duty status of itself will not be regarded 
as automatically creating conditions of field work which justify assignment 
of cars for the transportation of officers and employees bet ween their domiciles 
and places of employment. 


C. Effective date 


This policy shall be effective throughout the National Military Establishment, 
at home and abroad, upon receipt of implementing instructions issued by the 
departments concerned. 

wo copies of the orders implementing this policy in the office of the Secretar) 
of Defense, and the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force will be trans- 
mitted to me immediately following their issuance. 
Lovurs JOHNSON. 


Within this policy, the separate military departments, under whose jurisdiction 
such motor vehicles are operated, have individually issued implementing instruc- 
tions, and representative of these instructions are the following regulations issued 
by the Department of the Army (MO 55-80-1) dated April 6, 1951, governing the 
operation of the Army Motor Center: 
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ia } DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
No. 55-80-1 Washington 25, D. C., 6 April 1951. 


TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL, ARMy Motor CentER REGULATIONS 


(Effective 1 May 1951) 


Paragraph 
SE Meranda bik Oats see edd eke e wie leas Peleus se header tee : 1 
SN oir nt hedentedcs Jnscbavncwsecsidushass deine: dxcarcnitte ge hee ie : - 
Office transportation officers. ................- 3 
MRE areal binds nn Gococcee de dics peRdnages aecuslegnaeee ; ; tee 4 
I siete btade a. Sen celeaiul ie. s becundbondeawes bbndscdvevenswatawbawen a a . 5 
Aa biate decibdink Angathn dus Tendo so wdisepet dnceceh<eenbens Sy shet db Riva thiw oe aay 6 
POM ero cline sacs cadbesnan pia et lebeina : f ¢: Bes caine neces Sc araee 7 
References. .-.-.-....- unas Runt ane Cahe pat bb adiduaabewstees oke boakeudotunadeberneees : 8 


1. Authority.—The Secretary of Defense has assigned to the Department of 
the Army the responsibility for providing official motor transportation, under 
existing support arrangements, for use by the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and associated boards and staffs, the Department of the Army, the Department 
of the Air Force, and other designated staff agencies, so far as available facilities 
permit. 

2. Mission.—The United States Army Motor Center is charged with furnishing 
official motor transportation to those agencies specified in paragraph 1, so far as 
available facilities permit. Those major agencies having established allowances 
of motor transportation are excepted from the provisions of this memorandum. 

3. Office transportation officers.—a. Office transportation officers will be ap- 
pointed by each department or agency presently authorized such officers. The 
number of such officers appointed will be in accordance with the number presently 
authorized. Current listings of authorized office transportation officers will 
remain in effect. Changes in personnel designated office transportation officers 
will be reported immediately to the Commanding General, Military District of 
Washington. Request for the approval of new or additional office transportation 
officers will be made to and approved by the Commanding General, Military 
District of Washington. 

b. Office transportation officers are the sole agents authorized to call on the 
United States Army Motor Center for transportation during normal duty hours. 
Duty officers of departments and major agencies are authorized to request trans- 
portation outside of normal duty hours. 

c. Office transportation officers will refuse requests for vehicles for special 
service to points within four blocks of official bus lines when these bus lines are in 
operation unless the request is approved by chief of section concerned. 

d, Office transportation officers will request vehicles for official purposes only 
within the limitations prescribed in act 2 August 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S. C. 
78) (par. 7). Transportation will be denied officers and employees whose justifi- 
cation for using official cars between their domiciles and places of employment 
relies wholly or substantially on reasons of custom, rank, prestige, or personal 
convenience. Although vehicles may be authorized for use in certain field work 
by the Secretary of the Army, temporary duty status of itself will not be regarded 
as creating conditions of field work which justify the use of passenger vehicles 
between domiciles and places of employment. 

e. Transportation will not be requested for travel between places of employment 
and clubs, hotels, or any residence, either permanent or temporary, nor between 
such points of residence or employment and rail or air terminals. 

f. Drivers of vehicles will not be permitted to wait more than 15 minutes to 
pick up passengers initially, not more than 30 minutes at destinations or inter- 
mediate stops unless “remain with’’ authorization has been requested by the 
office transportation officer and issued by the Commanding Officer, United 
States Army Motor Center. 

g. The use of vehicles normally is restricted to the geographie limits of the 
Military District of Washington. In cases of emergency or when commercial 
facilities are considered inadequate or are not available, the use of vehicles outside 
the Military District of Washington may be authorized. Request for such 
authorization will be addressed to the Commanding General, Military District 
of Washington; will be adequately justified; and will be processed in time to arrive 
at the Headquarters, Military District of Washington, at least 24 hours before 
the vehicle is needed. Request will be forwarded in triplicate by the office trans- 
portation officer only after the approval, in such instance, of the chief of the 
department or agency concerned, or his duly appointed representative. Final 
approval of requests will be by the Commanding General, Military District of 





*This memorandum supersedes Memorandum 55-80-1, 25 August 1949. 
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Washington, acting for the Deputy Chief of Staff for Administration, United 
States Army. 

h. Office transportation officers will submit to the Commanding General, 
Military District of Washington, requests for special scheduled service when 
necessity for the use of motor vehicular transportation with frequency and 
regularity is determined to exist. 

i. Dispatcher stations are— 

(1) Passenger transportation, The Pentagon, extensions 74111 and 74112. 

(2) Cargo transportation, Fort Myer, code 1217, extensions 2227 and 2228. 

4. Monitorship—The Commanding General, Military District of Washington, 
will monitor and screen all trip tickets within 24 hours. Violations requiring 
corrective action will be reported to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Administration, 
United States Army, for action. 

5. Bus service—a. Necessity for utmost economy and efficiency in use of 
United States Army Motor Center transportation demands that scheduled bus 
service be used whenever possible and without regard for personal choice or 
convenience of individuals. The issuance of special tickets for use on commercial 
streetcars and buses can be obtained from the Commanding General, Military 
District of Washington, Washington 25, D. C. Attention: Transportation 
Officer, G—4 Section. 

b. Frequent bus service between The Pentagon and major Government agencies 
in Washington is provided as shown on back of Department of Defense telephone 
directory. 

c. Official buses will not be used for personal business, nor between places of 
residence and work. They may be used by— 

(1) Commissioned officers. 

(2) Civilian employees with gold-bordered identification passes. 

(3) Other personnel with official Department of Defense bus passes or trip 
tickets, which may be obtained through office transportation officers. 

6. Assistance.—a. Instances of reckless driving, conduct to bring discredit upon 
the military service, or violation of local traffic laws by United States Army 
Motor Center personnel should be reported to the garage commander, extension 
73540. 

b. Inquiries concerning articles left in vehicles operated by the United States 
Army Motor Center should be directed to the Administrative Officer, United 
States Army Motor Center, extension 71982. 

7. Penalties.—Section 16 (a), act 2 August 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U. 8S. C. 78), 
amends section 5, act 16 July 1914 (38 Stat. 508: 5 U.S. C. 78) to read as follows: 

(c) Unless otherwise specifieally provided, no appropriation available for any 
department shall be expended— , 

(2) for the maintenance, operation, and repair of any Government-owned 
passenger motor vehicle or aircraft not used exclusively for official purposes; 
and “‘official purposés”’ shall not include the transportation of officers and 
employees between their domiciles and places of employment, except in cases 
of medical officers on out-patient medical service and except in cases of officers 
and employees engaged in field work the character of whose duties make 
such transportation necessary and then only as to such latter cases when the 
same is approved by the head of the department concerned. Any officer or 
employee of the Government who willfully uses or authorizes the use of any 
Government-owned passenger motor vehicle or aircraft for other than official 
purposes or otherwise violates the provisions of this paragraph shall be 
suspended from duty by the head of the department concerned, without 
compensation, for not less than one month, and shall be suspended for a 
longer period or summarily removed from office if circumstances war- 
mnt, = es 

8. References.—a. Act 2 August 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U. S. C. 78). 

b. AR 700-105. 

c. TM 55-410. 

(AG 537 (27 Mar 51)) 

By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 

OFFICIAL: J. LAWTON COLLINS 
EDWARD F. WITSELL Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Major General, USA 
The Adjutant General 
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At the present time, there are 308 passenger-carrying sedans at the seat of 
government for the required use of approximately 71,000 employees of the De- 
partment of Defense or a ratio of approximately 1 vehicle to each 230 employees. 
It is believed that provision of transportation of this nature and in such pro- 
portions is reasonable when it is recognized that the Department of Defense is 
located in 54 widely scattered buildings throughout the metropolitan area re- 
quiring a great deal of intercommunication on a personal basis. Similarly the 
Department of Defense has close relationships with all agencies of the Government 
and particularly the Congress, State Department, Labor Department, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and associated civilian-control agencies. 


USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN NONMILITARY DUTIES 


Senator O’Manoney. What about the chauffeurs? 

Mr. Garuock. That is the same, sir, the car pool and the chauffeur 
will be in the same one. 

Senator O’Manonery. How about the use of military personnel for 
other than military duties, and that means more than using them for 
civilian activities or civilian defense activities, and it also includes the 
alleged use of military personnel by officers for personal attendants, 
and the like. What have you to say about that? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I would like to submit a statement which I have 
here. I asked each of the services to prepare a statement on the use 
of enlisted men as chauffeurs, stewards, and similar assignments. 

I do not have the numbers in the field, but I would like to submit 
the statement of each service, and how enlisted men are utilized for 
these purposes. 

The only ones in the Pentagon are stewards in the staff messes, and 
those men enlist actually as stewards and that is their proper classifi- 
cation. Of course, the Pentagon being so far away, we have to have 
it. But those are limited to the dining room used by the Secretaries, 
the Chiefs of Staff and their immediate staffs. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many of them are there? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. In the Pentagon Building, there are 52 stewards 
in the dining rooms of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
military departments. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the reason for having stewards in 
dining rooms? 

Mrs. Rosensere. They are the cooks, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why do we have them? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You mean instead of civilians. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why do we have a dining room, for example? 

Mrs. Rospenspera. I can say to you, sir, I wish we did not. We 
would get out of the building sometimes, for, as a general rule, we 
do not get out from 8:15 in the morning until 8 at night. But the 
Pentagon is at a considerable distance, and if you trv to go any place 
and have lunch, I think it would take a great deal more time than 
any of us could spare. No one is ever in those dining rooms more than 
20 or 25 minutes, and even that time is taken up with business—with 
someone you have not been able to see during the regular hours. It 
takes vou fully 20 minutes to get into town and back. 1 know that I 
have never found the opportunity to go out of the building for lunch 
more than once, and if we did not have the dining rooms, it would just 
mean no food at all. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Does the fact that the dining rooms are 
maintained in the Pentagon conserve time of the official personnel, in 
your opinion? 
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Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes; a greal deal, and it is a practice that is 
eonsidered good personnel practice by every big department, and 
everybody, of course, pays their share of those dining rooms, for the 
cost of them. They, conserve energy, they conserve time, and they 
conserve manpower; and you cannot talk any business outside of the 
building. 

Senator O’Manonery. On what basis are the payments made? 

Mrs. RosenBERG. The comptroller can tell you better than I, 
but I know all of us pay for our meals in the dining room. 

Senator O’Manoney. You had better put that in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Srarr Mess Facitities 


The staff mess facilities utilized by the Secretary of Defense, the Chiefs of Staff, 
and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Foree are supported by assess- 
ments and reimbursements from the staff members using these facilities to cover 
actual operating expenses. These expenses include cost of food, supplies, laundry 
service, and other items of expense essential to mess operations, but exclude the 
cost of pay and allowances for military enlisted personnel assigned. Costs are 
accumulated monthly and billed to the staff members on the basis of the number 
of meals served. 


USE OF ENLISTED MEN AS SERVANTS 


Senator O’Manoney. Does it cover the stewards? 

Mrs. Rosensera. | doubt if it covers the stewards. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will put that statement in the record. 

Mr. Garvock. All right. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I would like to submit this as an answer to you, 
in the record, on the use of enlisted personnel for other than military 
duties. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


‘ y . ° ‘ < 
STATEMENT ON THE USE OF ENLISTED MEN AS SERVANTS IN THE ARMED ForRCES 


There is no general use of enlisted men as servants in the Armed Forces. We 
do permit the use of enlisted men as orderlies, chauffeurs, stewards, and aides 
(which is what most people think of as servants) but only under strict controls. 
Authorizations for these categories are held to essential and frequently screened 
minimums. For example, only general officers in the field are authorized one or 
more enlisted orderlies. Enlisted personnel are also authorized to work in officers’ 
messes and in public quarters occupied by officers of flag rank, but only if they are 
enlisted for this specific purpose or qualified for such duty. Thus Navy and 
Marine enlisted personnel in these personal service categories are taken from the 
“steward group”’ ratings and held to specifically approved billets. 

It is necessary, particularly here in the Washington area, to grant top defense 
personnel extra enlisted help for the official and. semiofficial functions which go 
with high rank and military ceremonies. But often enlisted men are seen, both 
here and in the field, working in and around officers’ homes, in service clubs, and 
at parties. The assumption is made that these are their regular jobs. Actually 
these men are earning additional money on their own—in their off-duty hours 
and entirely on a voluntary basis. No interference with regular duties is per- 
mitted and rates of pay and maximums that can be earned are controlled. But 
the off-duty work of these men should not be used to imply that there is any 
considerable amount of personal servant work in the Armed Forces. 

I have here statements from the Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Departments. 
The limitations on the use of personal servants are generally as I have indicated. 
I know of no abuse of these regulations. It would, of course, be possible to obtain 
reports in great detail on the personal service categories These would of necessity 
have to be obtained from the field and would in my opinion be more costly and 
time consuming than the issue warrants. I think you may feel sure that the 
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authorizations for these orderlies, cooks, chauffeurs, etc., will not escape our 
reviews of all manpower needs. 


. USE OF ORDERLIES OR BATMEN BY THE MILITARY SERVICES 
Army . 


In the Washington area, orderlies or chauffeurs are authorized for the Secretary 
and Under and Assistant Secretaries of the Army and for general officers occupy- 
ing Government quarters. Outside the Washington area, orderlies are authorized 
to general officers only. 


Navy 

The Navy uses enlisted personnel in a personal service capacity only in officers 
messes and public quarters as provided for in law. The Secretary of the Navy 
authorizes an officer filling a specific billet to employ a designated number of 
steward-group ratings in his individual quarters provided he occupies Govern- 
ment quarters. 


Marine Corps 


No marines may be employed in officers messes or quarters except for those 
enlisted for “stewards duty only.”” Personnel enlisting for ‘steward duty only”’ 
are assigned to this duty only in those commands and for the purposes specifically 
authorized by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 


Air Force 

Each general officer of the Air Force is authorized to include in his staff one 
airman as orderly provided the general officer occupies Government quarters and 
provided the duties of the orderly such as driver, messenger, etc., are considered 
to be military duties. 


Airmen may be employed during off-duty hours only on a voluntary basis, for 
service in officer, NCO, and aviation cadet open messes. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE AssISTANT CHIEF OF Starr, G—1, PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 22, 1951. 
Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). 
Subject: Chauffeurs and/or orderlies. 


1. The following officials of the Department of the Army are authorized official 
vehicles and chauffeurs as indicated: 
(a) The Secretary of the Army. 
(6) The Under Secretary of the Army. 
(c) The Assistant Secretaries of the Army. 
(d) The Chief of Staff, United States Army. 
(e) The Vice Chief of Staff, United States Army. 
(f) The Deputy Chiefs of Staff, United States Army (chauffeurs only). 
(g) Generals of the Army. 

2. General officers other than those specified in paragraph 1, above, who are 
assigned to duty in Washington and occupy Government quarters are also author- 
ized personal chauffeurs or orderlies. No other general officers assigned to duty 
in Washington are authorized chauffeurs or orderlies. 

3. Chauffeurs or orderlies will work the number of hours prescribed for all 
enlisted men assigned to Military District of Washington. Their hours will be 
at the intervals prescribed by officers concerned. When they are required to 
work in excess of normal working weeks, additional services are compensated for 
at the rate of 75 cents per hour but will not exceed total overtime remuneration of 
$15 per month. ‘Lhis payment will be made by the general officer to enlisted man 
concerned. 


Subject: Chauffeurs and/or orderlies. 

4. Post commanders maintain a list of voluntary orderlies for extra work at 
parties during their off-duty hours. Such services are compensated for at the 
rate of 75 cents per hour and payment is made directly to enlisted man concerned 
by the officer requesting such service. 

For the assistant chief of staff, G—1: 

Jor D. Moss, 
Colonel, GSC, 
Chief, Manpower Control Division. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, BuRBAU oF NAavAL PERSONNEL 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
STATEMENT CovERING THE Usk oF MILITARY PERSONNEL AS SERVANTS 


The Navy does not use enlisted personnel in a personal service capacity except 
in officers’ messes and public quarters, under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This is in accordance with Public Law 604, Seventy-Ninth 
Congress, second session, which provides as follows: 

Section 16. (b). Enlisted naval personnel may be assigned to duty in a service 
capacity in officers’ messes and publie quarters, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, where the Secretary finds that the use of 
such personnel for such work is desirable for military reasons. * * *” 

The regulations approved by the Secretary concerning the use of such personnel 
for such work in individual public quarters of officers on shore are as follows: 

“When the employment of steward-group ratings in the individual public 
quarters of an officer on shore has been authorized by the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Chief of Naval Personnel so indicates by use of a stamped notation on the 
enlisted allowance (NavPers 1289) of the appropriate activity. This stamped 
notation authorizes the officer filling a specific billet to employ a designated 
number of steward-group ratings in his individual quarters, provided such quarters 
are public quarters. [Italics supplied.] 

‘The total of the number of personnel authorized by the Secretary of the Navy 
for employment in individual public quarters of officers on shore has been specif- 
ically allocated, and the commanding officers of the activities concerned have been 
notified accordingly.” 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED States MARINK® Corps, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 23, 1951. 
Memorandum 
From: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
To: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) (Attention: 

Director, Menpower Requirements Division). 

Subject: Emplovment of enlisted personnel in servant duties. 
Reference: (a) Chapter 7166 Marine Corps Manual. 

1. The Marine Corps policy regarding the use of enlisted personnel as ‘‘serv- 
ants” is set forth in reference (a) as follows: 

(a) Except for those enlisted ‘‘for steward’s duty only’’ no enlisted person may 
be employed in officers’ messes or quarters, voluntarily or otherwise, for service 
of a character performed by a household servant. 

(b) Service ‘‘of a character performed by a household servant’’ includes service 
in the following capacities: (1) attendant, (2) bus boy, (3) waiter, (4) room orderly, 
(5) steward, and (6) baker, cook, or meat cutter in officers’ messes or quarters. 

2. Personnel enlisting ‘‘for steward’s duty only,” for which the Marine Corps 
has a specific contract, afe assigned to the above type duty only in those commands 
and for the purposes specifically authorized by the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

3. The above policy, approved by the Secretary of the Navy, is being actively 
carried out throughout the Marine Corps. 

Donatp M. WELLER, 
(By Direction) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE, 
HEADQUARTERS UNztrep Srates Arr Force, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 22, 1951. 
Memorandum for Record. 
Subject: Utilization of Enlisted Personnel of the Air Force as Orderlies to General 
— and Food Service Attendants in Officers’ and Noncommissioned Officers’ 
1esses. 


1. As orderlies.—Each general officer of the Air Force is authorized to include 
in his staff one airman as orderly provided the general officer: (a) resides in public 
quarters, and (b) the duties of the orderly such as driver, messenger, and such 
other duties as may be assigned by the general officer concerned, shall be con- 
sidered as military duties. 

As food service attendants.—Airmen may be employed during off-duty hours 
in Air Force officers’, noncommissioned officers’, and aviation cadets’ open messes 
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provided that: (a) such employment is on a voluntary basis, (b) such employment 
does not impair or diminish their efficiency in the performance of assigned military 
duties, and (c) the aggregate monetary compensation from one or more non- 
appropriated funds to each airman does not exceed $90 a month. 


Frank A. HARTMAN, 
_ Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, 
Executive Directorate, Personnel Planning. 

Senator O’Manonery. Mrs. Rosenberg, before going to the next 
subject, may I ask you if, in the preparation of your statement this 
morning, you had taken into consideration the statements contained 
in the House report on pages 4 and 5 with respect to manpower con- 
trols? I am referring to the sentence, particularly, beginning on the 
bottom of page 4 and ending on the top of page 5: 

For instance, the hearings reveal the inadequacy of manpower controls and 
numerous instances would be found where the committee has requested the de- 
partments concerned to inaugurate strict manpower controls in order that civilian 
personnel may be reduced to the irreducible minimum. 

You had that in mind, did you? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Yes; of course, Senator. 


Orrice or Pusiic INFORMATION 
PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF CLAYTON FRITCHEY, DIRECTOR OF THE OF- 
FICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; 
LT. COL. CLARKE NEWLON, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR; 
JOHN A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


DISCUSSION OF CHARGES AND ALLEGATIONS AGAINST PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. Now we will proceed with the testimony of 
Mr. Clayton Fritchey, head of the Office of Public Information. 
We are very glad to have your statement, sir. You are aware, of 
course, of charges and allegations which have been made of waste of 
manpower and perhaps impropriety of purpose and policy in the 
handling of the public for service of the Department of Defense. 
We want to know particularly the rules and regulations under which 
you operate, the purposes that you serve and to what extent, if at all, 
you and your orgazization are involved in what we might call prop- 
aganda activities to affect the Congress or the country. The field is 
yours. 

Mr. Fritrcuery. Mr. Chairman, at long last | am very glad to have 
this opportunity of discussing our consolidated public information 
program with you. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would you give us a statement of your 
background? 

Mr. Frircuey. I think that it might be helpful to do that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I have been ar active practicing private journalist for about 27 
years and during the course of that time I have been editor or man- 
aging editor of several large metropolitan newspapers. Last Novem- 
ber when Secretary Marshall asked me to come to Washington I was 
the editor of the New Orleans Item and had been for the previous 6 
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years. Before that I was managing editor of the Scripps-Howard 
paper in Baltimore, night editor of the Pittsburgh Press and I was on 
the Cleveland Press, and so on. 

I might say that when this tour of duty is over I will be going back 
to my own business. Most newspapermen are instinctively distrustful! 
of press agents and press agentry practices. So when I took this job 
I made one stipulation and it was that this operation would not be 
involved in propaganda, promotion techniques, publicity stunts, and 
soon. My point being that I did not think it was necessary to sel! 
the Department of Defense to the United States or to the people of 
the United States, since they already own it and are paying $60 bil- 
lion a year for it. 

I do think, however, in the role of stockholders who have a big 
stake in this, to whom everything we do is vital, they are entitled 
to have in my opinion the fullest information at all times within the 
bounds of security. 

Senator O’Manonrey. May I interrupt you long enough to say 
that since you have been in the public service as a new /spaperman for 
a long period, you must know from your own experience that any 
arm of the Government needs a little press agentry. Now, take for 
example the Congress. No doubt you have publicized many a cartoon 
in your day in which Congress is represented by a fat old man with 
a goatee and glasses, wholly unable to understand anything that has 
happened since 20 years ago. And I think that you will agree with 
me that many editors throughout the country continue editorially 
as well as by cartoons to convey that impression to the people. 

Mr. Frircuey. I must plead guilty to this business, myself. And 
if you wish me to go into my views of the public press of this country, 
I also will be glad to do that. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will not do it at this session, but we will 
invite you at a future date. 


PRESS RELEASES 


Mr. Frircuey. Well, I think that since I have been there we have 
pursued this policy very carefully. We have probably put out severa! 
thousand releases since I have been there, and I went over quite a few 
of them the other day when I understood you wanted to hear from me 
I think it would be fair to say that in every instance without exception 
each of these releases received the widest publicity and was carried on 
the wire services of the AP, UP, INS, and were received by millions of 
people. I would presume that, next to Congress itself, the Pentagon 
probably makes more big legitimate news every day than any other 
agency of Government, because everything it does affects the lives of 
millions of people in a most vital way, and it affects their homes, their 
careers, and the activities of sons and daughters. It is an immense 
center of news. 

I found—and I think your interest lies in the economy as well as the 
general operations of OPI—that, with a $60 billion budget and with 
activities increased perhaps, twofold, threefold, or fourfold, we are now 
operating with less people in the Office of Public Information than we 
were at the time it was created over 2 years ago. 

Senator O’Manoney. Which is it, more or less? 
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Mr. Fritcuey. It is less, sir. And, moreover, it is going to be 
held down as tightly as we can. I think the fact that it was reduced 
after it was conceived, rather than immediately increased, is a pretty 
good proof of how it has been operated during the last 2 years. —~ 


BACKGROUND OF PUBLIC-INFORMATION PROGRAM 


I know of no apparatus quite like this in private industry or in 
other agencies of the Government. The Office of Public Information 
was created really through the pressure of Congress, the press, and 
the public. The press was very anxious to have some central agency 
to work with. And apparently the Congress, from the hearings | 
went back and read, also wanted to achieve some economy and thrift 
as well as more efficient operation. 

And, thirdly, there was a feeling, justified or not, that the services 
which were operating their own public-information services, were using 
them to some extent to aggrandize their own efforts and to perhaps 
depreciate the efforts of a sister service. Whether that is true or not, 
it had some influence in the creation of this Office, which was created 
in March 17, 1949, by the last directive of the late James Forrestal. 
At that time the three services, operating their own individual public- 
relations staffs, had a total of about 519 personnel. When the Office 
of Public Information was conceived and put into operation, this num- 
ber was reduced to about 330, a reduction of approximately 200. Of 
the 330, 285 were assigned to the Office of Public Information, acting 
as the sole agency for the release and dissemination of information at 
the seat of government. The remaining 45 were divided among the 
other three services—Army, Navy, and Air Force—with the Navy 
acting as agent for the Marine Corps. 


PERSONNEL 


As I say, the total number of people at that time in March of 1949 
assigned to this Office was approximately 285, and as of today it is 
approximately 270, despite the fact that the action in Korea added 
great burdens to the operation of this Office. 

The directive of March 17—and I think this is important in 
trying to understand the entire operation—assigned certain specific 
missions exclusively to the Office of Public Information, among them 
being the Central Press Branch and Central Radio and the Central 
Pictorial, which means moving pictures and still pictures and news 
reels and educational films and documentaries, and so on. The other 
missions included news digest and analysis, the Security Review 
Branch, books and magazines, dealings with national organizations, 
civilian liaison, and so on. 

ACTIVITIES 


In addition to that, since the outbreak of the war in Korea many 
new missions have been assigned to the Office, such as servicing the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, which has grown from around 
$500 million to $6 billion plus, assisting a greatly increased activity 
of the Munitions Board, and servicing the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. We also have taken on what we call the Industrial 
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Services Branch, which will also require a little explanation but which 
I think will be of some interest to you. 

As I say, when the OPI was created we were operating under a 
total military budget of around $13 billion, with a personnel of 
around 285, and we are now operating under a budget of $60 billion, 
with a personnel smaller than that, approximately 270, I believe at 
the last count. Since Korea we also have been operating not on a 
5-day week but on a 7-day week and around the.clock, because the 
state of emergency is there and there simply has to be an alert at all 
times. It requires an ability on our part to produce at all times day 
or night. 

As to my own role there, I really serve in three capacities, sir. 
One is an advisory one, in which I act as assistant to the Seeretary of 
Defense, and am the principal adviser on public information to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the Armed Forces Policy Council. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The second job is an executive or administrative one, and that is 
acting as the executive head of the Office of Public Information. The 
third role is acting as chairman of what we call the Public Relations 
Advisory Council. This Council is made up of the chiefs of informa- 
tion of the Army, the Navy and the Marines, and the Air Force. 
Under the present operation each service looks after certain separate 
informational services of its own, and also is in direct charge of all 
field operations throughout the world. 

The Office of Public Information is not involved in those operations, 
We do not control the personnel or operations of the services in the 
field nor their budget for the number of people involved. This 
advisory council, however, is set up in order that we may coordinate 
our policies, with the Director of OPI acting as a chairman, so that 
we do have a hand and perhaps a controlling hand in the coordination 
of policy. Those are the three functions that I perform. 


PRESS BRANCH 


I would like to take a minute or two to outline very briefly some of 
the specific functions of the branches which I think will give you some 
insight into how this Office operates primarily as a service agency, 
and I would like to begin with our Press Branch, which is the one of 
primary interest to the principal medium. 

We have situated directly across from our pressroom in the Pentagon 
a press corps of approximately 40, although the number varies, 
sometimes up and sometimes down, depending upon the status of 
interest in the war. 

Senator O’Manonry. When you refer to a press corps, you are 
referring to the press correspondents who represent the newspapers 
and the radio and other channels of public information which have 
nothing to do with the Government, and are not paid for in any way 
by the Government? 

Mr. Frircuey. That is quite so; yes. Each one of those cor- 
respondents has any number of queries every day. We have also an 
outside private press corps in this town representing from 500 to 
1,000 newspapermen representing publications from every State 
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in the Union and a good many foreign countries. Our affairs affect 
the smallest villages, and diree tly affect them in 100 ways I could go 
into. The press of i inquiries is so great that we have 40 phones oper- 
ating continuously in the pressroom. That is how great the stream 
and the volume of inquiry is. Many of these inquiries, as you know, 
come from both Houses of the Congress. It has worked in my opinion 
extremely effectively, and | might say this because I had nothing to 
do with the or iginal structure of this organization. However, I 
inherited it, and 1 am very happy to say it was well conceived in the 
first instance. The Press Branch also handles queries every day by 
telephone from all over this country, editors calling up, radio stations 
calling up, public officials, and a great volume of mail coming in. 

Senator O’Manoney. To whom is that mail addressed? 

Mr. Frircuey. To the Office of Public Information. Over a period 
of time it has become pretty well understood where to go. - There was a 
time when inquiries might come in in 50 different offices in the building 
and get shuttled around and waste a lot of time of people, because 
nobody knew where to go, and frequently they never got answered, o 
if they got answered they got answered inadequately. 

Many personal friends in Congress have told me and written me 
letters of their gratification of being able at last to know where to go 
to get the information fast and, we hope, get it right. 


CASUALTY NEWS 


This Press Branch also handles the consolidated casualty news. 
There was a time when each of the services handled the casualty 
news separately, and they are now coordinated. It is put out through 


one central agency. That means it is a vast job in itself, and it 
means every day reporting the casualties by States, and once a week 
the over-all summary. Not only has it to be done rapidly but it has 
to be done with absolute accuracy, because a mistake there is just 
intolerable. The volume is so great that the wire services can’t carry 
it, and that is why we do it State by State by mail, because it is just 
absolutely impossible for the wire services to carry that volume of 
news. 

If this were done separately, aside from the lack of coordination, I 
presume it would take at least twice as many people to do it as it is 
done by now. It was taken over, and I am happy to say did not 
require a great addition to the staff to do it, and we absorbed it among 
the other duties. We have in this Press Branch separate desks 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines—who are well qualified, 
knowledgable in their own fields; so, when an inquiry comes in, it is 
studied to see where it most likely can be answered accurately and 
quickly. If it is a Navy inquiry, it goes to the Navy, and the Navy 
man will know which office to get that information from. 1 think 
that is an example of how it operates. 


MAT SERVICE 


L had better not keep on going into that. There is one thing that 
might interest you, however, and that is that there are several 
thousand small papers in this country that cannot afford picture 
services, or afford engravings, but which are greatly interested in 
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defense affairs, and for them we provide a mat service which, I will 
say, 600 to 700 papers are now getting and are very grateful for it. 
It does provide a service to people in the country ae in the small 
hamlets who couldn’t get it otherwise, because the paper couldn’t 
afford it. 

Senator O’Manonry. What sort of picture do you send out on this 
mat service? 

Mr. Frircuey. Pictures of training, pictures of combat, general 
news, a story of a boy’s induction, a boy who is a hero, perhaps, and 
this mat service includes some textual matter. 

Senator O’Manoney. How much of it is used? 

Mr. Frircney. A great deal of it, and we would not send it other- 
wise, and we check it. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is your percentage of use? 

Mr. Frircney. I couldn’t answer it offhand; I am sorry, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you see what I mean? 

Mr. Frircuey. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator O’Manongey. We know that frequently a press agent will 
feel that he has done a good job if he gets 1 story out of 10 published 
even fractionally. 

Mr. Frircuey. That is quite so. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRESS RELEASES 


Senator O’Manoney. Now, would that be the rule of success that 
you would follow in the distribution of this material through the 
country? 

Mr. Frircney. Well, there are really, I would say, several thousand 
releases a month, and there is hardly one that can be called a propa- 
ganda story or a puff story, Mr. Chairman. They are really honest- 
to-God straight news. And you don’t have to be a newspaperman 
to look at them and see. It is straight news. They are all available 
there, and there is a pile this high, and we have copies of every one, 
and we would be very happy to have members of the committee just 
glance through, just hit and miss, just one here or there. 

Senator O’Manonry. You say that you check them, and if you 
check them then you have some definite statistical know ledge of their 
use, and you protect yourself by such statistical review against send- 
ing out material that isn’t used, or isn’t likely to be used. The 
editorial function is to select what the public wants; is it not? 

Mr. Frrrcuey. Presumably, yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is the editorial function, and that is 
what an editor is paid for. 

Mr. Frircuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And when a _ public-information bureau is 
established in that Department, its function is to send out the material! 
that will hit the bull’s-eye, so to speak. 

Mr. Frircuey. Everything we think is of legitimate interest and 
the public will want to kaow, aad if the papers and the wire service 
don’t carry it, obviously you are not hitting the bull’s eye. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is a long time siace I was at a copy desk, 
but I have done it aid I have kaow,, ever years ago when I was 
doing it, what a large percentage of stuff would go right into the 
wastebasket, and that is the complaiat we have now with respect to 
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Government releases. Newspapers say ‘‘We just throw away bundles 
of it.’ It eats up newsprint or the mimeographed paper, and it eats 
up ink, and it eats up the time of the people, and therefore in any 
appraisement of the value of the service which you head, and you are 
making a very good impression as you discuss it, I might say, is to be 
measured in the lasi analysis by the amou.i ihai does not go into the 
wastebasket. That is the measure of your success. 

Mr. Frircuery, I do not give you an exact percentage, say 90 or 
95 percent, but I do see every release and I do read four to five papers 
every day, and without fail I see them in there. Now I might be 
wrong. by 2 or 3 percent, but I would say it was, well, high in the 
90’s. Because there is really no such thing as a trivial release from 
this Department. There is just too much big news. Whether it is 
an announcement of atomic energy contract for a submarine, or the 
appointment of Admiral Fechteler or an Under Secretary of the Army, 
[ think the place just reeks with first-class ‘‘must’’ information. As 
[ say, it just simply produces vital information, and there is no in- 
centive on our part to deal in indifferent news material. 


SECURITY BRANCH 


I would like to mention the Security Review Branch next, because 
so many of the functions of this office are so little known and they are 
somewhat peculiar to the Pentagon. For instance, I would doubt if 
one person in a hundred would know what our Sec urity Review Branch 
is, and yet it is one of the most important functions there. Fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, everything we do there has some limitation 
of secrecy, and it has to be classified, and there was a time when each 
of the departments or branches of the service attempted to classify 
their own material in this field. The upshot of it was that the Air 
Force might have one classification on one document or item and the 
Army another one. We have now centralized or consolidated that 
effort so that we really have a coordinated view of how a document 
should be classified and whether it can be made public, and when it 
can be made public, and a continual review and adjustment in order 
to get it made public. It is my notion that we ought to get just as 
much out as humanly possible, and always scan with an acid eye the 
coniidential and secret and so on. Certainly there is a great amount 
of material that really is genuinely secret but there is always a great 
deal of material that can be and should be made public and we are 
irving to go it out. 

Now, in addition to continually making these studies and coordi- 
nating this effort, ever vy release has to go through security review, and 
every statement and announcement has to go through there. We 
also operate for the Military Liaison C ommittee to the Atomic E nergy 
Commission in that field. It means that hundreds of manuscripts 
must be read and some of them many thousands of words long. It 
is a delicate task, and it requires men who are experts in their field 
and who continually keep themselves abreast of the developments. 
We do not exercise domestic censorship but on the other hand many 
publications, important newspapers and magazines, are patriotic 
enough these days to be concerned over revealing things that might 
endanger the national security and so they submit many manuscripts 
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and books to us for voluntary review, and we have to undertake 
that. 

One aspect of this which gives you a little insight into security 
review is that a great volume of film is coming back from Korea at 
all times, and has to get back here quickly, and it can’t be developed 
out there and examined. So it comes back here raw and our sec urity 
review has to examine all of that, pictorial as well as text. They 
examine it for suitable classification and protection of our troops in 
the field. 

PICTORIAL DIVISION 


I would like to mention our Pictorial Branch. This deals with our 
cooperation with the newsreel companies, the moving-picture com- 
panies, making our own documentaries, educational films, but over 
and above that the main function of servic ing the newspapers, the 
TV stations of the country, and news reels with vital defense photo- 
graphs. Before Korea this ran somewhere between 10,000 and 19,000 
prints a month, and with Korea we began servicing up to 50,000 
prints, and that is still pictures alone. 

We worked on pictures such as Crime in Korea, the Hungnam 
Story; we help in the educational films, troop education. I would 
say that the private motion pictures that we helped on in the last 
year would add up to about $30 million in production costs. We 
consider that very important because it is absolutely necessary that 
these military pictures deal authentically with the armed services. 
The impression they convey must be a correct one because much of 
the attitude of the public toward the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and the desirability of being in the service and maintaining esprit de 
corps, pride in the service and pride in serving the country, revolves 
around these pictures which have a very great influence on the public. 
It is stuff that we simply couldn’t buy, and it is priceless. 

The same is true of news reels and TV. I would like when I am 
talking about that to mention our radio and TV. We get about 
$5 million of free time through our radio and the TV shows, which 
we produce ourselves in addition to cooperating with the commercial 
agencies and the commercial chains. We produce three shows, one 
is Time for Defense, a radio show, and another one is a TV show on 
Sunday night, and they are informational shows. They have an 
informational character or meet-the-press character. They are based 
on a volume of questions we get, and we try to find out what the 
public is primarily interested in from week to week in the Defense 
Department, and what are they concerned with and what do mothers 
want to know. 

Senator O’Manonery. Now, up to this moment your testimony is 
that of an editor who is running a newspaper designed to serve the 
readers of his paper with the facts on subjects in which those readers 
are vitally concerned. 

Mr. Frircuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And the success of the press depends upon 
the success of the editor in judging what the readers want to know. 
That is the basic function of the press. The press, however, the 
private press, serves another function, too, and that is to disseminate 
opinion. Now, to what extent does the public information service 
undertake to disseminate opinion? 
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Mr. Frircuny. I would say very, very limited. I would hesitate 
to say no because there is almost nothing that you can do that doesn’t 
effect opinion some way. But insofar as we can, we seek to exclude 
that. I would say it would be literally impossible not to affect 
opinion obliguely or inadvertently. Certainly any organization 
seeks to put its best foot forward and you instinctively do that and 
I would be foolish to deny it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you prepare any releases for distribution 
to the press with respect to policy? 

Mr. Frircuey. No, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRESS RELEASES 


Senator O’Manoney. Do you prepare any releases for distribution 
to the press with respect to international affairs, and I mean with 
respect to the program which should be followed in international 
affairs? 

Mr. Frircury. No, sir; we do not deal in any way whatsoever 
with directly attempting to influence opinion. I would say that 
whenever Secretary Marshall makes a statement or holds a press 
conference, or when the Secretary of the Army or Navy or the Air 
Force does, he unquestionably affects opinion. 

Senator O’Manonry. But that is his responsibility and that is not 
the responsibility of the public information bureau. If a person in 
that position makes a statement and expresses an opinion, that is 
news, and the public is entitled to have it. But if even General 
Marshall should prepare a statement and then the press service or 
the Bureau of Public Information were to undertake to disseminate 
that widely to give it more circulation than it would otherwise get 
through the press or the radio, that would be verging into the field 
of propaganda. Now, do you do that? 

Mr. Frircney. Offhand I can think of no instance where we have 
deliberately issued a release which was calculated to influence opinion. 
We have copies of every single one that we have put out since I have 
been there, and they are there for examination, 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have any rule of order submitted to 
you or at the time when you became head of this Bureau? 

Mr. Frircuey. No, sir; as I say, when I came in I expressed my 
views on how this office should be run, and I was given complete 
sanction on running it that way. And that is the rule that has been 
applied. I made that known to the entire staff upon my entrance 
on duty the first day, and to the best of my knowledge that has been 
adhered to. 

Now, there may be some instances where that hasn’t held true, but 
offhand I don’t know of any. There is a record of everything that has 
gone out, and we have a press cofps that knows that building inside 
and out, ‘and moreover I don’t think that you could get away “with it 
if you tried. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Well, sometimes I think that they know that 
building better than the committees of Congress know it, because 
I frequently find stories in the press that we do not hear of up here. 
Do you distribute your releases to Members of Congress? 

Mr. Frrrenry. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have never seen one. 
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Mr. Frircney. On request. 

Colonel New on. If they have been requested, they are. 

Senator O’Manoney. Not unless it is. requested? 

Colonel New on. Legally we have to have a request before it is 
distributed. 

Senator O’Manoney. I hereby request you that these releases be 
distributed to my office, please. 

Senator Ture. I would like to see them also. 


PREMATURE RELEASE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Frircuey. The matter that you referred to, if you would like 
to have me pursue that a minute, about premature information, is 2 
matter of concern to all of us. I think it is a matter of concern to 
every agency and perhaps a matter of concern to you, too. We have, 
as you know, an extremely diligent press corps in this town, and | 
know that many friends of mine on committees of Congress and the 
chairmen are very zealous about the integrity of their committees, and 
vet, despite your best efforts, information does come out. A brilliant 
group of press men with immense contacts, who have the confidence 
of many people, can put 2 and 2 together or perhaps 12 and 12 together, 
and they do the same in our building. If | assured you that it could 
be stopped altogether, I would be less than frank, because I don’t 
think that I can, nor do I think that anybody else can. 

Now I must say on behalf of our own press corps that day in and 
day out they show an extraordinary sense of responsibility because in 
my opinion they could find out just about almost anything they wanted 
to, after being in there for years and being in there often many years 
longer than the officials who come and go, and they become extremel 
well acquainted with sometimes specialized matters, and all they have 
got to do is have one or two little innocent facts and on the basis of 
that they can come very close to the mark, and yet day in and day 
out they show what I regard as a very real sense of responsibility in 
keeping in mind the security of this country. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that that is quite all right, we are glad 
to have your statement. I would like to have you pursue a little bit 
when you have concluded the remarks that you are parenthetically 
planning to make here, the detail of the initiative which prompts the 
activities of your Bureau. Where does it initially come from, and 
what stimulates the preparation of these various releases. You have 
already discussed that to some extent. 


DEMAND FOR MILITARY INFORMATION 


Mr. Frircney. I would say two things. First of all very natural 
developments growing out of an enttrprise of this size which obvious!) 
are news, and secondly an overwhelming demand for information from 
every county and small town and city in this country, coming up 
through small town papers, press associations, large papers, the 
magazines, the radio, from public officials of a local and State nature, 
and I think that you know better than I do how much interest there is 
through your own mail in the activities of the Defense Department. 
It is a constant interest. There was a time when Members of Con- 
gress, like others, had to transmit their correspondence to the Penta- 
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gon and not knowing just where it was going to go, or who to send it 
to, and how long it would be shifted around before it got answered, and 
so on. It is the purpose of this office to do this job more efficiently, 
more economically and more rapidly and I think to a large measure it 
has succeeded. [| take no credit for that because that was in being 
and has been operating rigbt along very well, and the very fact that 
it took up these extraordinarily heavy additional burdens when the 
war broke out without missing a beat, so to speak, is a pretty good 
testimonial to the way it was conceived in the original instance. I 
don’t know who should have the credit for that, but it was well thought 
out at the very beginning. 

It is essentially a service that it is performing, overwhelmingly so. 
[ think it might be said that in the pictorial and radio branches that, 
aside and in addition to supplying vital information that is of current 
interest, they also indirectly support the recruiting program. We 
get about $5 million of free radio and TV time, but the recruiting 
services have to buy their time. They have to buy paid advertising, 
and they pay out a large sum for it. In my opinion were it not for the 
educational activities of the radio and the pictorial branches, then we 
would have to buy a great deal more. It runs into the millions which 
we get free. I don’t know how long we will be able to get that, and I 
presume if this period of tension ceases to exist, the cooperation we 
get from the commercial radio and newsreel and motion-picture people 
would greatly dwindle, but it exists now and we seek to take full 
advantage of it. 

Senator O’Manongy. You do have some advertising, do you not? 

Mr. Frirreney. Yes, sir; that is out of my province, however. 

Senator O’Manonzy. That does not come in your function at all? 

Mr. Frircnry. No, sir; it comes out of the recruiting services. We 
seek to support the cause of recruiting because the more people who 
know about the Defense Establishment, whether it is doing right or 
wrong, they should know about it, the better informed they are and 
the better they can cooperate and in general support their own National 
Military Establishment. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. What about public relations, is there any 
activity that could come under that title carried on by any other 
branch of the service? 

Mr. Frirrenry. Perhaps I should touch on what we might call 
public relations in our own office, if we can call it that. It is kind of 
a distortion of public relations to call it that but I might cite two 
instances. Before we had unification, each of the armed services had 
its own day, Army Day and Marine Day and Navy Day and so on. 
The same people all over the country were burdened for donations, 
and for publicity, and for activities and banquets, and so on. We 
consolidated that into what we now call the Armed Forces Day, and 
so, instead of each of the services handling it, it is handled by the 
Office of Public Information. 

It is a gigantic job because it is involved in every town of the 
country. I would not want to speak on its merits, it is a burden 
to us, but I presume very good arguments could be made for sustaining 
it. If we dropped it we probably would go back to having 4 days. 
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The upshot of the designation of the Armed Services Day is that the 
Office of Public Information had to take this over and organize it 
from one end of the country to the other. -Now I presume that could 
be called public relations. A few weeks ago we discovered how serious 
the blood situation was. This was not an assignment to us but I don’t 
think I can exaggerate in saying how critical the blood situation 
is. We must begin to obtain about 300,000 actual pints a month. 
Our stockpile is terribly depleted; we have been only getting about 
somewhere between 30,000 and 50,000 pints a month, and the Red 
Cross asked us to help. We of the Office of Public Information are 
going to conduct a program which we believe and hope will do the 
trick. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will that require you to hire additional 
personnel? 

Mr. Frircuey. It certainly will; we will have to take some on, but 
we have already 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the view of the Secretary on your 
right? 

Mr. Frircuey. I haven’t asked her about that yet, and I think 
that this event was developed while she was in Europe, but she is 
going to have to come across some way or other, because it must be 
done, Mr. Chairman, and it is a very, very serious situation. 

(Off the record.) 

Mrs. RosensperG. I can say that Mr. Fritchey is taking his 5 
percent cut like everyone else has, and he has taken on additional duties 
but he has been a very good sport about it in taking his 5 percent cut 
the way everybody else does. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, let us proceed. 


ACCREDITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Frircuey. Another function is accreditation. Each of the 
correspondents who goes into the field—and that runs into hundreds, 
that is, private newspaper correspondents, radio, newsreel, and every 
accredited media, that goes into the field, must be cleared for security 
review and accredited. We take over that function also. It is a most 
involved one and it takes a great deal of time and a great deal of effort. 

Mr. Gartock. It clears them for all the departments. 

Mr. Frircney. Yes. That is instead of it being done by each one. 


SPEAKER’S BRANCH 


I think on the question of propaganda this might be an interesting 
sidelight, Mr. Chairman. We have what we call a speaker’s branch, 
and offhand I suppose we ought to get a different name for it because 
it does sound like a propaganda cell. But I would like to tell you a 
little bit about that. Actually to us it is a burden and a nuisance 
tuac I don’t see how we can avoid. Every day, every week, requests 
come in from all over the country, from chambers of commerce and 
Rotary Clubs and conventions, from large gatherings and from 
national conventions and Members of the. House and Members of 
the Senate, for speakers everywhere. There was a time when these 
requests were sort of scatter-shot around the Pentagon. Maybe 10 
or 15 people would be handling the same one. The upshot of it was 
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that frequently the request was never filled or if it was filled an 
inappropriate speaker might go or one that was the kind they did 
not want or then it might take the time of a man who should be 
more usefully doing something else. 

We have tried to coordinate and centralize that activity. So 
that now when a request for a spe aker comes in, I might say that we 
feel it is a legitimate function. The public is entitled to see and hear 
from its military people, and first-hand, when it is possible without 
jeopardizing their regular work. Now, I think all of you know how 
many requests you get along that line and [ think that they are very 
proper in asking for help. Many of these cases are importaat. So 
what we try to “do ia the speaker’s branch is to see that as many of 
these requests are filled as possible, and it is impossible to meet every 
one of these requests but insofar as possible we try to do it and we 
iry to choose men who would be the right person for the particular 
audience, and we try to do it so that we find a speaker who is not over- 
whelmingly engaged in his own activities at the moment. We try 
to call upon field commanders so that we avoid traveling expenses, 
and we try to use prominent Reserve officers who still have some 
interest in helping along, and, as I say, it is a nuisance aad a burden 
to us, but I think it is one that we have to meet. 

Senator Toye. If I may interrupt, do you then compensate or 
pay the expenses of the person that you de legate to that assignment? 

Mr. Frircuey. Yes, sir, to the extent of travel expenses. 

Senator Toye. If he is a Reserve officer, you pay that Reserve 
officer? 

Mr. Frircnery. Yes, if travel is required. 

Senator Tuyr. A retired man, or if you ask one of your commanders 
of some post to take an assignment, you pay his expenses? 

Mr. Frircuey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Toye. | can readily see that this could run into quite an 
item of expense because we have just as a Senator from our respective 
States receive half a dozen invitations in one mail and we have to 
constantly turn them down. Now, I can very easily see that every 
Rotary Club, you may send out a speaker that is very entertaining, 
and he speaks at a Rotary Club and some district man hears it and 
he goes back and he says to every Rotary Club that he has in his 
district, “You get Mr. So-and-so up there, he is a very entertaining 
speaker,’ and I can see where you might have a hundred requests 
after one individual has made a speech there. I think that you could 
overdo that, and I appreciate there is a need for it, but I can also see 
that it could grow into a tremendous demand. 

Mr. Frircuey. It is a constant problem with us trying to keep it 
down, but this does not “win friends and influence people.” 


PUBLICITY BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Tuyr. While I have interrupted you, I am looking over 
the schedule of figures and I see that the Army has an over-all estimate 
for 1952, that is for this type of a service for the three branches of the 
service, the Army is $4,855,031, and then we go over to page 2, and 
we find that the Navy over all, that is the item budgeted for the Navy, 
is $4,519,426, and then you will note that the Navy has a smaller 
budget than that of the Army, but I also notice that the Air Service 
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has a budget request here for $6,038,446, which is about $1,183,415 
over that of the Army and considerably more over that of the Navy. 

I just wondered whether there was a greater activity in the Air 
Force that would require greater publicity. 

Mr. Fritcuey. I can’t answer that as intelligently as I would like 
because it is outside of my bailiwick. I would say the Air Force es- 
pecially in its field operations has been rapidly expanding, with new 
bases and so on, and there has been a rapid expansion of the informa- 
tion personnel in the field. I cannot give you the figures on it but 
I know that I can tell you the broad justifications. As to whether 
972 men are needed, or 985, is something that I really couldn’t answer 
you intelligently on. 

Senator Toyz. OSD has a budget request of $15,622,903, so that 
vou have got four items there, and you have the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Service, and the OSD. I presume that is the way these 
figures would indicate that is the way you propose to allocate the 
actual publicity over to the various branches of the service. 





OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Fritcuey. I believe, Senator, that the budgeted figure for the 
Office of Public Information is $1,200,000 and the rest of that is service 
activities. 

Senater Tuyr. The publicity that you send back to the various 
branches, or what is that? 

Mr. Frircuey. All except $1,200,000 is budgeted to the several 
services for the conduct of their own public relations activities. 

Senator Toye. And then that would be really five and there would 
be these four branches of the service. 

Mr. Frircuey. Well, you see, we have an over-all consolidated func- 
tion at the seat of government, and we do exclusively at the seat of 
government these activities that I have been describing but they are 
done in the field by each service on its own and under its own budget. 

Senator O’Manonry. The justification which was sent to the Senate 
for the Office of Public Information in the Department of Defense calls 
for a total appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 of $1,200,000. 

Mr. Frircuey. I believe that is correct. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator O’Manonry. That is an increase of $354,200 over the 
appropriation for 1951 according to this justification. You have set 
down here, for example, $65,000 for travel and for what purpose does 
your staff travel, Mr. Fritchey? 

Mr. Frircuey. Well, pictorial alone is out on shooting jobs all of 
the time. 

PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manoney. You have a staff of motion-picture photogra- 
ac 
phers? 

Mr. Frircuey. That is right, and our national organization branch 
which has to deal with all national organizations tncluding the veteran 
groups, the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
AMVETS and so on. 
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Senator O’Manoney. This budget calls for 158 permanent posi- 
tions, Which, minus the lapses, makes an average of 146 positions. 
Do you want us to understand that these men who make these photo- 
graphs, these motion pictures, are part of that average? 

Mr. Frircuey. I am not sure that I understand. 

Mr. Garuock. The travel covers both military and civilian. 

Senator O’Manoney. We have two budgets here, and one is the 
budget for the Office of the Secretary of Defense to which I have just 
referred, and the other is the budget for the public information 
expenditures in the field, in the three services, which Senator Thye 
was referring to a moment ago. That calls for a total appropriation 
for the fiscal vear 1952 of $15,622,903 as compared with $12,293,576 
for the fiscal year 1951, and $9,644,143 in fiscal 1950. These appro- 
priations with the possible exception of the amounts that appear in 
here for the Office of the Secretary come in the items for the respective 
services, and don’t come to you or under your appropriation. 

Mr. Frircney. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonery. But I find here that whereas you are asking 
for $1,200,000, this other budget shows for 1952 salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, $210,000. Now, is that in addition 
to this $1,200,000? 

TRANSFER 


OF FUNDS 








Mr. Wyuie. No, sir. The item of $210,000 included in the appro- 
priation request of the Office of the Secretary of Defense represents 
the proportionate share contributed by the Office of Secretary to the 
consolidated Office of Public Information, which is Mr. Fritchey’s 
activity. Provision is also made in the estimates of the military 
departments for each to contribute $330,000 to the consolidated 
Office of Public Information which makes up the total of $1,200,000 
required for this activity for fiscal year 1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. So this item of $1,200,000 for fiscal 1952 is 
not a special appropriation but it is the sum total of the contributions 
made by the three branches of the service, and the $210,000 contrib- 
uted by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wyuir. That is right, sir. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, you exercise, Mr. Fritchey, no direct 
authority over the personnel in the field who are active in public 
information? 

Mr. Frivcney. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonery. Who exercises that authority? 

Mr. Frircney. Each of the services separately. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is it exercised at the stations or at 
Washington? 

Mr. Frrrcuey. The office primarily responsible for it would be the 
chiefs of information of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Is there any different rule applying to them 
than that which you have laid down for your branch? 

Mr. Frircney. I do not think so. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have any supervisory authority of 
any kind over them? 
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Mr. Frircuey. No; we do have through this advisory council that 
I mentioned to you a hand in the arrangement of policy, so that we 
don’t get at loggerheads, and so we know what each other is doing, 
and when we have a policy that has to be commonly carried out, we 
carry it out with some consistency. But we do not have control over 
operations and personnel. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you would send out any photographers to 
make a motion picture, would you by any chance be duplicating work 
already done in the field? 

Mr. Frircnry. No; that is the point of giving the OPI exclusive 
missions to do. We might enlist their cooperation. If we can get a 
job done, say, by the Signal Corps or the Army without sending a 
group out in the field, we rely on that. And we use them if we possibly 
can. 

PICTORIAL DIVISION 


Senator O’Manonry. The television companies, all of them, give 
us pictures almost every night of war scenes in Korea. Now are 
those pictures taken by cameramen of NBC, CBS, ABC and Dumont 
and so on, or are they taken by men under-your direction? 

Mr. Frircuey. It is a combination of both. Actually they would 
not be, generally speaking, OPI, and they would be photographers 
operating in the field for the services but it is difficult to tell their 
pictures from those obtained by the private operators themselves in 
the field. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who protects the OPI from making duplicate 
pictures of scenes that have already been shot by these private com- 
panies with the permission of the commanders in the field, as they 
must be? 

Mr. Frircuey. Well, it is the purpose of the Pictorial Division to 
know at all times what is going on. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you avoid duplication? 

Mr. Frircuey. | think so, sir; to the best of my knowledge, we do. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are your pictures used by the television 
people? 

Mr. Frircnry. Well, I really can’t answer that accurately enough 
to give you an intelligent answer. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are they used at all? 

Mr. Frircney. Oh, ves. 

Senator O’Maunonery. Are they used by the motion-picture houses, 
the newsreels, and the like? 

Mr. Frircney. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, if they are not used extensively by 
television and by newsreel, how are they used? 

Mr. Frircney. Our primary interest in the field is the still pictures 
and they are all processed through OPI, and that is the big load. 
We release there about 30,000 to 50,000 a month. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is 30,000 to 50,000 a month? 

Mr. Frircuey. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenberg thinks I didn’t make one point clear. Motion 
pictures in the field, specifically Korea, have not been taken by OPI 
but usually by the services themselves, primarily their Signal Corps, 
and I thought I had made that clear but she says I did not and | 
wanted to clear up that point. 
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Senator O’Manonry. OPI does not do this at all, then? 

Mr. Frireney. It does not do it in Korea. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, where does it do it? 

Mr. Frircnry. We take training pictures and we arrange for the 
documentaries, and plan the script and the shooting and we work 
with the commercial TV chains and I believe the Signal Cor ps picture 
comes through the Office of Public Information, does it not, Colonel? 

Colonel Newton. If they are to be released, they are cleared 
through our office; ves. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you do this on your own initiative or af 
the request of any group or company, or individual partnership or 
association? 


AID GIVEN TO PERIODICALS AND RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Mr. Frireney. The TV and radio people are interested in news 
matter of their special field just as the newspapers are in theirs, and 
the magazines and book people in theirs. Before Korea you might 
see one military article in 6 months in the Saturday Evening Post, 
whereas in the last year they have carried 57 articles. They are 
constantly having writers and researchers in there expecting us to 
help them get at “the material, and it is a responsibility of ours, and 
there was a time when they sent a team down and they might spend a 
week around the building trying to find out where to go. We try to 
pave the way for them, “and there is always a natural reluctance in 
the Military Establishment to relinquish information. We see it as 
our function to help get it relinquished. Maybe we are not as always 
right as we think, but I think that is our policy, to err on that side. 

| am sure I am taking an awful lot of your time. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is quite all right, and it is very im- 
portant and it is very interesting to have it on the record. I want 
the public to know what you are doing. 

Senator Taye. The subcommittee chairman when he faces the 
full committee and they commence to go down through this item 
of the appropriations bill, this gentleman is going to have to answer 
the questions, and he is not going to have you there to turn to to 
have a question answered. 

Mr. Frrrcney. | didn’t want to tire you out or outstay my wel- 
come here. 

PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator Toye. The only reason I commented as I did was because 
| know just exactly what that full committee is apt to do because they 
haven’t had the benefit of either you or anyone else appearing before 
them, and it may be a bit difficult to e xplain this because you see these 
items here that cover some of the publicity of all of the three branches, 
including the Office of the Secretary of Defense—then we get over here 
to a fifth item—and you start down through here and you say ‘“‘Se- 
curity Review,” there are so many people “emploved there, and ad- 
ministrative office, with so many people, and then the Press Branch 
and then the Radio and Television Branch, and then the other 
numerous items and they start right in here and you can very easily 
see that someone can say “Well, gracious sakes, look at the amount 
of money that is being expended and look at the increase over and 
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above 1951,’’ and just in order that those of us that sat through these 
hearings be qualified to answer it, we almost have to ask for this infor- 
mation, and it is going to be a difficult thing to explain this. I fee! 
somewhat sympathetic for the chairman. I can see what is going to 
be asked of him and you see you have increased in 1952, on page 3 of 
your own Office of Public Information. You have “340 here on this 
page, as a total for 1952 against 270 a year ago, and 220 in 1950. That 
is quite an increase w hen you consider the increase that has been re- 
quested for all of the various three branches, or four branches, when you 
include the marines within the Navy here, and then the Office o| 
Secretary of Defense. It is quite a sizable increase all of the way down 
the line. 

Mr. Frircuey. If I may, I would like to discuss with you some of 
the new undertakings that have been assigned to the Office. That is 
in the last few months, in 1951. I mentioned the Industrial Services 
Branch a minute ago, and I| said that I would explain a little bit more 
about that. The name doesn’t mean very much. It was a name 
used during the last war for an agency that was developed by the 
Army and “Navy separately, and you may recall it as the one that 
organized the E award, and devoted itself to maintaining the mor _ 
of industrial workers and keeping them alert and interested, and 
arranged for the tours of war heroes, and it has been the source of 
information to small-business men, contract news, and so on. 


WORLD WAR II ACTIVITIES 


At the height of the last war, this activity involved 300 people and 
it involved an outlay of around $3 million a year, my offhand recollec- 
tion is. We were assigned, after the mobilization program got under 
way, to reinstituting that, not on the scale done before, unless we 
get into total war, but we are devoting ourselves and concentrating 
on the informational side of it, especially for the small-business man. 
And for plant personnel that is needed. We have taken that on anid 
we have about 15 to 18 people in it, as compared with 300 in the last 
war. When we took this on it was with the understanding and with 
the belief that we would have a total ceiling of 340 people. 

I might mention the mutual assistance defense program, which has 
gone up from a $500 million operation to one of $6 billon or $8 billion 
now, and every one of its activities affect not only your operation in 
Europe, but affect suppliers in this country, and it is of great interes 
all over the country. We have to furnish the information service 
for that. I need hardly emphasize the vast increase in the activities 
of the Munitions Board. It is of interest to every community, to 
every businessman, and under our consolidated arrangement where 
the Office of Public Information has to service the entire Defense 
Establishment, we have to service the Munitions Board. If this 
were not the case the Industrial Services Division and the Munitions 
Board would each have a complete public relations apparatus of thei 
own. The reason we are able to take on a service of this size with a 
limited number of people is that we have all the essential branches 
there and we can always turn them loose for a new activity. II 
seems to me that that was the reason this thing was well conceive: 
in the first place. There is a chance to absorb new duties withou! 
an immense addition of people. 


ee 
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ARMED SERVICES INFORMATIONAL SCHOOL 


The activities of the Press Branch alone, the burden on their facili- 
ties, has probably increased 400 percent, but the personnel has prob- 
ably been increased only 15 percent. I think that is a pretty good 
record. I forgot to mention that when the consolidated Armed 
Services Informational School was established, the policy direction was 
assigned to the Office of Public Information. That is quite an under- 
taking in itself. These are some of the new things we have had to 
take on. We also have been cut in on psychological warfare. As 
vou know, that is scattered all around town now, and everybody has 
vot a piece of it, and we have, too. 
~ Senator O’Manoney. Do you not need some unification, sir? 

Mr. Frircuery. Yes, sir; it is unification of the unification. I 
understand the new policy of the new psychological strategy board 
is to do just that. 

PERSONNEL STRENGTH 

Senator O’Manoney. But now let us get back to the statement a 
little while ago, that you have no direct authority over these persons 
whose duty in the field is to supply public information. It is not 
surprising that you don’t, because you have a small number of persons. 
The total estimated year-end strength, civilian and military, is 340, 
according to your justification. That is 214 civilian and 126 are 
military. But the average number of people for the average number 
of civilian personnel engaged in public information activities, fiscal 
year 1952, according to this other justification, is 1,083. That is just 
civilian. 

Mr. Wyure. The third column on page 5 Senator, indicates the 
average number of military or 3,209. This table shows an average of 
1,083 civilians and 3,209 military or a total of 4,292 personnel assigned 
to public information activities for the fiscal year 1952. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I am on page 8. 

Mr. Wyure. This information is indicated on page 5, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then the military is 3,209, making a total 
of 4,292 and a total cost of $15,622,903. Now my original question 
was, ‘Who supervises the activities of this very much larger information 
group and who prevents duplication, and overlapping and waste there 
and who defines policy there?”’ 

Mr. Frrrcney. Well, the over-all policies affecting the establishment 
as a whole are worked out by the advisory council, composed of the 
Chiefs of Information of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
and the Director of the Office of Public Information, but there is a 
large area which is exclusive concern to the service itself, especially in 
the field operations, and that is conducted under the direction of the 
Chief of Information of whatever branch it is. 

Senator O’Manonegy. Why is public information the exclusive con- 
cern to the Department itself? 

Mr. Frrrcney. Well, there are matters of strictly Army concern, 
and strictly Navy concern and I presume they might have a direct 
interest in it. 

Senator O’Manonrey. It is all public information we are dealing 
with, and so I just don’t understand what you mean when you say 
strictly Army concern and strictly Navy concern, and you don’t 
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mean that it is private, do you, for the Army or the Navy or the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Fritrcuey. Oh, no; let me see if I can think of an example. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is all public information is it not? 

Mr. Frircuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutock. Senator, having been here while this thing was 
being put together a few years ago, part of the problem is that thy 
information arising in the field, unless it is released fairly promptly, 
loses its news value, so that it is almost impossible for Mr. Fritchey 
or the head of the information services here to hold a tight reign over 
everything that is released. 


CENTRAL POLICY CONTROL 


Senator O’Manoney. If we don’t have a central policy control, 
emanating from Washington, you don’t know what these fellows are 
doing when they are turned loose among the lions of the press, the 
local press, do you? You have just said a little while ago this is the 
first time you have sat in a chair of the witness and looked into the 
eves of the inquisitor, and you usually have been the inquisitor 
yourself, 

Mr. Frircuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Think of those poor fellows who are dealing 
with the men, the very able men that the local city editor sends out. 

Mr. Frrreney. This might clarify it a little bit and I might take 
the example of a naval district hes adquarters. We will take the Eighth 

Naval District of New Orleans. Now, they may have many activities 
there which are of limited interest and they may be of interest to three 
or four States in that area, and they may concern merely moving from 
one building to another. The admiral may get a new aide or a new 
executive, a new captain coming in, you see. That is what I mean by 
matters of special localized interest in naval affairs, which would be 
handled in the field but which we would not touch on this end. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, let me as one old time newspaperman 
to another who is running the public information for the Department 
of Defense say that I have often wondered at the percentage of misses 
made by the photographic press corps that prowls around the ¢ ‘apitol 
here in Washington day after day, shooting pictures. You find their 
bulbs in every office, you seldom see their pictures-and of course you 
don’t look in the right papers, maybe, although there has been a great 
increase in the use of illustrated news stores. But nevertheless | 
would say that certainly more than 50 percent of the pictures which 
are taken right in the Capitol here in Washington and in the Senate 
and House Office Buildings never see any press sand are never printed. 

Mr. Frirenry. That is probably true, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think that we might be saving some money 
in public information if steps are taken to make sure that that wastage 
does not take place in the field. Now that is precisely one of the 
reasons why I am asking these questions. But you do not supervise 
it and the other secretaries cannot supervise it. 

Mr. Frircuey. Well, there has been a great deal of discussion as 
to where the authority of OPI should begin and end, and where the 
services should begin and end. 
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Senator O’Maunonery. And perhaps in order to make it clear on 
the record that there is nothing personal about this, I also have knowl- 
edge of the number of misses that Members of Congress make in the 
photographs that they send out hopefully to appear in the press. 
I live in a goldfish bowl myself, and I can say and do anything I want 
because I know the public looks at me all of the time and I enjoy it 
more, and the more they look the better I like it. Now can’t we stop 
this waste somewhere, if there is waste? 

Mr. Frircney. I would assume that there is waste in every Govern- 
ment activity on earth, and whether we reduce it sufficiently is always 
debatable. 

Senator O’Maunoney. If I had a news photographer here, I would 
ask the three gentlemen sitting over there to rise and have their pic - 
tures taken while I point my finger at them now, and you see it is 5:30 
and we are going to draw this session to a close, but [am going to ask 
you, Admiral Clexton, General Decker, and General Ase nsio, the three 
budget officers of the three services, to take the justification on public 
information in the field and see if you cannot make a suggestion to the 
committee for a reduction of personnel and their activities. I think 
that our friend, Mr. Clayton Fritchey, has made a very excellent state- 
ment here, and I think that he has defended his own activities very 
well, but the record is clear that there is no central coordination of 
the public information activities in the field, and 1 rather think that 
there ought to be some. Are there any other questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. I have none. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Fritchey, we are very grateful to you 
for a very frank and able statement. It has been very helpful. | 
notice a few friendly generals down there who testified before us before. 
Let us get you ide ntifie d. 

General Lawron. Gen. K. W. Lawton, Deputy Chief, Signal Officer. 
We have in the Signal Corps a technical information, and that is the 
name applied there, and not public information, because about 90 
percent of the things that these people do is on technical things like 
radios, telephones, for that matter, information that goes out to 
world-wide technical manuals such as already has been testified to. 

Senator O Manoney. General, vou made a very good presentation 
on that, but I am talking from a budget justification which has been 
presented to this committee under the title “Department of Defense, 
analysis of expenses for public information activities, fiscal vears 1950, 
1951, and 1952." So we assume that we are dealing with public 
information activities and not with the technical operations. 

General Lawton. I am sure in that $4 million charged up to t'e 
Army are nine of my people, and when they get down at my level 
they call them technical information people instead of public infor- 
mation people, and I may have to ask Mr. Garlock if that is correct. 

Mr. Gartock. I don’t think so. 

General Lawton. I had better withdraw it. 

Mrs. RosenserG. May I say this, Mr. Chairman, that as Chair- 
man of the Policy Committee, Mr. Fritchey does have the authority 
to make sure that policies which are not approved by the Depart nent 
of Defense are not carried out. As far as personnel is concerned, 
and there are a lot of these matters concerning personnel, I sent the 
following letter to Mr. Fritchey on July 13, and I know he is wrong 
on this. Part of it I would like to read. 
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It will be for each of the military departments and the OSD to indicate the 
organization distribution of the civilian and military personnel referred to either as 
designated public relations personnel, or as undesignated public relations 
personnel. 


And that means those who may be doing duties as public relations 
personnel but don’t have that designation. 

It is suggested that the civilian and military personnel be shown separately by 
organization, his division, branch and office, chart, title, approximate average 
salary, and the accompanying text describe in substance the duties performed 
within these organizational subdivisions. It is also important to show separately 
the distribution of public relations personnel in the Pentagon, and the depart- 
mental assignments and in the field, where increases have been proposed for fiscal 
1952, justifications of such increases should be stated. Your opinion is requested 
on the following: Further consolidation of public relation activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and reduction of number of personnel engaged in public relation 
activities within the military departments or OSD. 

Now, the personnel reviews will come up, and I am sure I am going 
to have Mr. Fritchey’s help on telling me whether some of these should 
be granted in 1952 or not, and each one of these will have to come up 
for review and justification, Mr. Chairman. 

General Asensto. I should like to state, Mr. Chairman, that as 
far as the services are concerned, there is most certainly a centralized 
control. It is handled not directly but the exercise of the control is 
decentralized. In other words, each of the public information officers 
of the various services do confer with the public information office 
of the OSD. Then all of our public information activities in the 
field are directly controlled, policywise, by the public information 
officers of the various services, so that I think that the statement that 
there is no control over policies in the field is entirely erroneous. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us have a conference in the Pentagon 
between now and Wednesday, and get your heads together, and then 
put it down in black and white and say ‘These are the controls and 
this is how we are going to prevent waste,” and if you can suggest the 
cuts that we could make, I am sure the committee will be very glad to 
see them. Thank you again. 

This committee will meet tomorrow morning at 10:30 for the pur- 
pose of hearing the reclamation people, and then we shall, if we can, 
hear those persons from civilian life who have desired to make pre- 
sentations here. 

The committee stands in recess until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., Monday, August 27, 1951, the commit- 
tee recessed until 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, August 28, 1951.) 








